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PREFACE 


The term “particle” is capable of a fairly wide application. 
This study is in general confined to the paratactic conjunctions, 
to correlative particles such as uév and «e, and to the adverbial 
particles expressing emphasis of one kind or another, such as ye 
and $y. The term may also be applied to the subordinating con- 
junctions and to the negatives où and uy, but these have been 
omitted, as their investigation would have demanded the con- 
sideration of more extensive syntactical issues for which time 
and space were not available. ! The particles treated here, therefore, 
are the ones which are dealt with in Denniston's study of classical 
usage. There are a few additions, however. Although the particle 
7f» occurs as an independent conjunction in the classical period, it 
is not mentioned in Denniston. It is included here because its 
development in the xowy is of linguistic interest and because its 
interpretation in two verses in Matthew is important exegetically. 
Also, some new connecting particles appear in the xown, formed 
from other parts of speech. 

The New Testament particles are significant linguistically 
because they illustrate the usage of the xown, which differs in 
several ways from the classical idiom. The writers of the New 
Testament were not hampered in their manner of expression by 
the rigid adherence to classical models which characterizes many 
of the literary products of the Hellenistic period, and they are in 
some ways more useful than the papyri as a guide to the colloquial 
speech. Moreover there are various exegetical problems which may 
benefit from a more thorough investigation of the meaning of the 
particles in the verses concerned. Some scholars have claimed also 
that a wider exegetical interest attaches to some of the Marcan 
particles and that they are used throughout the Gospel in a rather 
artificial and arbitrary way to indicate psychological tension, 
allusion to the Old Testament, or the existence of a major turning- 
point in the narrative. These theories are on the whole more 
remarkable for their ingenuity than for their attention to linguistic 


1 Furthermore, à competent monograph dealing with several of these 
words has been published recently; it is A. C. Moorhouse's Studies in the 
Greek Negatives, Cardiff, 1959. 
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detail, and they need to be carefully checked by means of strictly 
linguistic criteria. 

The purpose of this monograph is twofold. The linguistic section 
supplies a more comprehensive classification and illustration of 
xown usage of particles than has been so far available, and attempts 
to assess the significance of the linguistic processes involved and 
to determine their causes. In the exegetical section I have tried to 
apply more exact linguistic criteria to various hypotheses involving 
particles and in some cases to suggest a new interpretation of diffi- 
cult passages based on the exegesis of particles they contain. 

I am indebted to my research supervisor, Professor C. F. D. 
Moule of Cambridge University, for a great deal of helpful criticism 
and advice. 

M. E. T. 
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PART ONE 


THE LINGUISTIC SIGNIFICANCE OF GREEK 
PARTICLES IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The usage of particles in the New Testament may appear at 
first sight to have little significance from the linguistic point of 
view, since it shows hardly any developments which are not 
independently attested elsewhere. Uses peculiar to the New 
Testament, however, would not in fact possess much evidential 
value in any case. The greater their number, the less likely would it 
seem that they could be regarded as reflecting a genuine develop- 
ment of the Greek language in general, and the greater would be the 
probability that they should be attributed to the idiosyncrasies 
either of individual writers or of the early Christian community as 
a whole. The real significance of New Testament usage derives 
precisely from the fact that it is not unique but rather serves as a 
convenient focus for various tendencies seen elscwhere in the 
xot, 4, and so provides a means of determining the nature of its 
divergence from the classical idiom. 

This divergence consists of both degeneration and development. 
It is a process which has so far received inadequate treatment in 
the grammars available for the study of xowf, Greek, for while they 
provide information about the use or non-use of individual particles 
they are less satisfactory as a guide to the general linguistic devel- 
opments which the individual uses illustrate. There is no complete 
classification of these tendencies, and some of the information 
offered is misleading. * Also, there is in some respects a deficiency 


1 I have adopted Robertson’s definition of the term xow as including 
both the spoken and the written Greek of the Hellenistic period, excluding 
the literary Greek of the Atticistic revival (A. T. Robertson, 4 Grammar 
of the Greek New Testament in the Light of Historical Research, 5th edit., 
New York, 1931, p. 50). 

? The only comment offered in Blass-Debrunner is that the New Tes- 
tament is relatively deficient in particles by comparison with the classical 
idiom (Blass-Debrunner, Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Griechisch, oth 
edit., Göttingen, 1954, §§ 107, 438). Mayser remarks on the decline of the 
classical collocations in the papyri, and implies that this is a general ten- 
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in the detailed evidence which is necessary in order to make pos- 
sible a comparison either between xow% and classical usage or 
between the different strata of the xow itself. Robertson ! provides 
the fullest comment on the development of particles. He notes the 
decline of the adverbial particles, the fact that temporal adverbs 
tend to lose their temporal force and to become simply progressive, 
and the change in position of particles such as &p« and ye. But he 
does not specifically discuss the disappearance of the classical 
collocations, nor give any indication that some positive develop- 
ments occurred which might be seen as counteracting, in some 
degree, the general impression of degeneration and decline, and his 
treatment of the tendencies apparent in the New Testament in 
relation to their contemporary context is somewhat cursory and 
haphazard. It may therefore prove useful to attempt a more com- 
prehensive classification and discussion of the various ways in which 
the employment of particles in the xoy differs from classical usage. 

As the basis for such an investigation the New Testament 
writings possess certain advantages over the other contemporary 
documents available. They are more reliable than the papyri as 
an indication of the decline in the use of particles in the xowh, 
for the deficiency in particles displayed by the papyri may be due 
in part to their subject matter or to their relative brevity rather 
than to the state of development of the language itself. Legal 
documents and official communications give little scope for variety 
of expression; the magical papyri consist mainly of invocations 
of demons, instructions and ingredients for charms, and various 
stereotyped formulas, and hardly give much indication of the 


dency, but fails to consider whether any distinction should be made between 
the papyri and more literary productions (p. 169). Radermacher, as well 
as mentioning the general decline of the particles in the xowf, maintains 
that dissatisfaction with certain simple forms of speech, now felt to be 
lacking in emphasis, led to their amplification by the addition of various 
connective or adverbial particles: thus, a simple xat became xal uwévtor or 
xal u7 x«i, ob86 became obdé uf, and the relative pronoun was often em- 
phasized by wep (Ludwig Radermacher, Neutestamentliche Grammatik, Tü- 
bingen, 1925, pp. 37, 32-33). This assertion, however, needs some qualifi- 
cation and more discussion than Radermacher gives to it; many of the 
examples he quotes are classical collocations, and so can hardly be used 
as illustrations of a tendency peculiar to Hellenistic Greek. Also, if the 
tendency exists, it appears to contradict the opposite development noticed 
by Mayser, i.e. the decline in the use of combinations of particles in the 
papyri. 
1 Op. cit., pp. 1144-1147. 
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way people would tell stories or conduct conversations; and the 
personal letters, which tend to be short, are inadequate for the 
purpose of displaying the whole range of their writers’ vocabulary. 
The New Testament documents do not suffer trom these disad- 
vantages, as their subject matter is varied and gives more scope 
for whatever elegance of expression their authors are capable of, 
and most of them are considerably longer than the letters found 
among the papyri. They are also rather more useful than either 
the histories of Polybius or the recorded discourses of Epictetus, 
to take the two most typical representatives of the xow) used by 
the literary classes. In the classical period, particles are more 
frequent and varied in conversational narrative than in formal 
history, ! so that one might expect the author of Luke-Acts to 
prove a better guide than Polybius to the usage of the xowy. The 
style of Epictetus is conversational, but has fewer new uses of 
particles than the New Testament; all the new uses found in 
Epictetus are found also in the New Testament, whereas the New 
Testament contains some additional ones which do not occur in the 
Discourses. ? 


B. CHARACTERISTICS OF NEW TESTAMENT USAGE 
I. Absence of Classical Combinations of Particles 


The comparative scarcity of particles in the New Testament is 
obvious. Mayser ? points out that this is to a large extent due to 
the absence of the combinations of two or more particles which are 
characteristic of the classical idiom, more especially of the style of 
Plato, and which reappear in the works of the Atticists. * The 
difference, in this respect, between Plato and the writers of the 
New Testament is somewhat strikingly illustrated by a comparison 
between the New Testament as a whole and a single Platonic 
dialogue; the New Testament is rather more than ten times the 
length of the Apology, yet the Apology contains roughly twice as 


1 See Denn., p. Ixxiv. 

2 &oa ob», &AX T, for dAAd, adverbial uevobv in the initial position, wévror 
Ye, HAAG Ye, xai Ys. 

3 P. r69. 

4 It is this absence of several particles in combination which to a great 
extent accounts for the absence of adverbial particles noticed by Robertson, 
since particles such as ye, 87, and hv are very frequently found in classical 
literature in combination with other particles. 
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many different combinations of particles. ! As a further demon- 
stration of the contrast between the New Testament and classical 
writers, and also as an indication of the way in which the Atticists 
revived the classical idiom, it is of interest to compare three works 
which provide us with a representative specimen of each of these 
literary groups and which also belong to approximately the same 
literary genre, ie. historical narrative of the more informal and 
conversational type: Xenophon’s Institutio Cyri, the Acts of the 
Apostles, and Philostratus’s Life of Apollonius of Tyana. Acts is 
about the same length as the first book of the Institutio Cyri, yet 
Xenophon uses four times as many combinations of particles. It is 
almost twice as long as the first book of Philostratus's work, but 
Philostratus has more than three times as many classical combi- 
nations. ? The following table shows the more exact figures upon 
which these comparisons are based: 


No. of pages 
in Teubner No, OF 


eC combinations 
Plato: Apology 47 49 
New Testament 543 19 
Xenophon: Institutio Cyri I 68 33 
Acts 74 8 
Philostratus: Vita Apollonius I 42 28 


It is clear that in this respect the style of the New Testament 
writers differs radically from that of the classical authors and their 
Atticizing imitators. But it is a style which is typical of the products 
of the xowwn. In Mayser's section dealing with the use of particles 
in the papyri? he mentions or quotes only 29 combinations which 
are found in the papyri and also in classical literature. ^ As it is 
impossible to calculate the extent of the material which Mayser 
made use of, an exact comparison with classical writers is likewise 
impossible, but the papyri available to him, taken as a whole, 
would obviously be much more extensive in length than either of 
the single works of Plato and Xenophon already quoted, one of 


See Appendix, A, (i). 
See Appendix, A, (i). 


1 

2 

8 Pp. 114-174. 

4 See Appendix, A, (ii). 
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which contains 40 different combinations of particles, the other 33. 
It is possible, however, that this comparative deficiency in classical 
usage which is displayed by the papyri may be due in part to the 
nature of their subject matter. ! In any case, there are other pro- 
ducts of the xow) which do not suffer from this disadvantage and 
which nevertheless exhibit a similar deficiency. The Hermetica 
and the Discourses of Epictetus both have fewer combinations of 
particles than the Apology or the first book of the Institutio Cyri, 
and yet they are considerably longer than either, as the accom- 
panying table shows: 


No. of 
combinations 


No. of 
pages ? 


Plato: Apology 
Xenophon: Institutio Cyri I 
Epictetus: Discourses I-IV 

Hermetica 


68 33 
442 29 8 


What was the reason for the decline in the use of combinations 
of particles? An obvious answer would be that it was the use of 
Greek as a common language by people of other linguistic tradi- 
tions, whose own native languages were deficient in particles in 
general. This was doubtless an important contributory factor, but 
it does not seem to have been the only reason for the decay of the 
classical idiom. One would hardly expect it to have affected to any 
great extent the style of the Attic writers themselves. Yet Mayser 
remarks that the decline in particles begins with the New Comedy, * 
and a study of the use of combinations of particles by Menander, 
in contrast with the style of Aristophanes, substantiates this 
assertion. In the recently discovered Dyskolos, * 969 lines in length, 
there are 18 different combinations * and 41 occasions in all when 
particles are used in combination. But in the first 956 lines of the 
Clouds no fewer than, 38 different combinations make their appear- 
ance," and there are 69 occasions when a combination is used. 


1 See above, pp. 2-3. 

2 I have used the Budé edition of the Hermetica; the other figures are 
those for the Teubner editions of the works quoted. 

3 See Appendix, A, (ii). 

4 P. 160. 

5 Papyrus Bodmer IV, Ménandre, Le Dyscolos (Bibliotheca Bodmeriana, 
1958). 

€ See Appendix, A, (ii). 

7 See Appendix, A, (ili). 
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The difference is appreciable, and must be attributed to some 
change in the Greek language in itself, quite apart from external 
linguistic influences. 

This process of change is partly connected with the decline of the 
emphatic particles. 1 One might therefore suppose that it was simply 
the continuation of a process which had already begun. Denniston 
points out that in Homeric Greek "particles of emphasis ... are 
heaped on in almost reckless profusion, and with but little defi- 
niteness of application." ? In later Greek this lavish use of emphatic 
particles disappears. But it is important to notice the reason for its 
disappearance. The classical pruning of the Homeric particles 
was the result of a desire for greater exactness of expression. ? 
This is hindered by a too lavish distribution of particles. But it can 
equally well be hindered by a deficiency of particles, since in that 
case there must be nuances and subtleties of thought which fail to 
receive adequate expression. One cannot therefore attribute the 
later decline of particles in the New Comedy and the xoh to the 
same linguistic process which caused the change from the Homeric 
to the classical idiom. The two tendencies are in fact entirely 
opposed: one is an urge towards clarity, the other a disregard of 
the tools for expressing the finer shades of meaning. Is the second 
tendency simply one element in the passing of the classical age in 
general? Was the subtlety of thought achieved by the Athenian 
civilization at its height a unique phenomenon which was lost in 
the Hellenistic age? If the subtlety of thought itself disappeared, 
one might reasonably expect that the means of its expression would 
also die out. 

Whatever the reason for it may be, the relative absence from 
the xow% of the classical combinations of particles serves to distin- 
guish it sharply from classical Greek. But there are also minor 
differences within the xow} itself, and an examination of the numbers 
and the kinds of classical combinations which do make an appear- 
ance in the New Testament writings and the related literature may 
help to make clear which is the particular stratum of the xowy to 
which the language of the New Testament belongs, and so to define 
its linguistic significance with rather more precision. For it is 
obvious that the xowy was not at all uniform, and that its products 


1 See above, p. 1 n. 2. 
? p. lxv. 
3 Ibid. 
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vary considerably in accordance with the degree of culture and 
education of their authors. ! The New Testament provides us with 
examples of the contemporary language as it was used in conver- 
sation. (This is obvious in the case of the Epistles; but the Gospels 
and Acts, also, are narrative interspersed with conversation, and 
not formal history, so that one may count them as examples of the 
vernacular). But does it reflect the conversational usage of the 
educated classes or of the uneducated? At this point there seem to be 
differences of opinion. Moulton spoke of Luke as “a man of letters," ? 
but de Zwaan disagreed with him. ? As regards St. Paul, Robertson 
sets down almost side by side two completely contradictory opinions 
without appearing to notice the contradiction: he says first of all 
that Paul “thinks in Greek and it is the vernacular xowy of a 
brilliant and well-educated man in touch with the Greek culture of 
his time," * and then proceeds to quote Deissmann, who sees Paul 
as "a non-literary man of the non-literary class in the Imperial 
Age," ? The use by these writers of the classical combinations of 
particles may possibly provide a solution of the problem, since it 
offers an objective criterion of the extent of their education. The 
less educated a writer was, the fewer would be the combinations 
he would employ, since the general tendency was for them to 
disappear, and it was only an acquaintance with classical literature 
which caused their preservation and use. 

As far as Pauline usage is concerned we have a profitable source 
of comparison in the Discourses of Epictetus, since there is a definite 
similarity between the style of Epictetus and the style of the major 
Pauline Epistles. The first book of the Discourses extends to 104 
pages in the Teubner text, and the total number of pages for the 
Pauline corpus (excluding the Pastorals) is 110. Thus from the 
point of view of length, as well as of style, the conditions are 
convenient for making a comparison. When this is done we find 
that there is an appreciable difference between Epictetus and 
Paul in their use of the classical combinations: Epictetus has no 


1 See Ludwig Radermacher, Koine, Vienna, 1947, p. 17. 

2 Quoted by de Zwaan, see n. 3. 

3 J. de Zwaan, “The Use of the Greek Language in Acts,” The Beginnings 
of Christianity, Pt. I (edit. F. J. Foakes Jackson and Kirsopp Lake), Vol. II, 
London, 1922, p. 40, n. 2. 

4 Op. cit., p. 130. 

5 Ibid., p. 131. See A. Deissmann, Light from the Ancient East, London, 


1927, PP. 234-245. 
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fewer than 20, whereas Paul has only 12.1 Now Epictetus was 
certainly acquainted with classical literature. Radermacher, 
however, is inclined to classify his language as a whole as belonging 
to the forms of speech of the less educated, since he professed to be 
a teacher of the lower classes as well as of those who had some claim 
to culture. ? If this is a correct judgment, it may suggest that his 
use of particles in combination is somewhat more sparing than that 
of the literary classes in general, since he would be more concerned 
to accommodate his language to the vulgar speech in which such 
combinations were infrequent. But if the idiom of Epictetus 
is in this respect in some measure inferior to that of the best edu- 
cated classes of society, it is clear that the Pauline idiom is very 
much more so. This conclusion would appear to favor Deissmann’s 
opinion of Paul, as being typical of the non-literary class. 

Luke’s Greek is a little more difficult to assess according to this 
criterion, since it is less easy to find a suitable basis of comparison. 
The histories of Polybius are altogether more formal in style than 
the Lucan writings. However, since Luke claims, at least, to write 
as an historian, ? these are perhaps as suitable for the purpose as any 
other specimen of the literary xowy. The first book of Polybius 
occupies 120 pages in the Teubner edition, and contains 13 classical 
combinations of particles. ^ The book of Acts? is 74 pages long, 
and has 8 different combinations. * In proportion to its length, 
therefore, it has the same number of combinations as Polybius I, 
i.c. one new combination to every 9 pages, and this would suggest 
that the author's level of culture and education was much the same 
as that of Polybius. There are, however, several other factors to be 
taken into consideration. Acts is a more informal and conver- 
sational type of narrative, so that one would expect a higher pro- 
portion of particles than in Polybius. Moreover, two of the classical 
combinations in Acts occur only once each (špa ye, xvii 27; kod ye, 
vii 30), and those that remain are very common ones. Finally, 


1 See Appendix, A, (iv). 

* Koine, p. 65. 

? See the commentary on the Lucan preface by H. J. Cadbury in Foakes 
Jackson and Lake, Beginnings, Pt. I, Vol. II, pp. 489-510. 

4 See Appendix, A, (iv). 

5 The Gospel is less suitable for investigation in this connection, since 
Luke is copying at any rate one earlier written source and possibly two, 
and not writing freely in his own style to the same extent as he does in Acts. 

$ See Appendix, A, (i). 
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Polybius is fond of combinations of particles which include uj. 
These are a characteristic of classical literature but tend to disap- 
pear in the xowwy, ! and Luke does not use them at all. These con- 
siderations perhaps indicate that Luke's Greek is of a less literary 
quality than that of Polybius, and so suggest that the author of 
Acts was of a somewhat lower level of education. 

since Luke and Paul are two of the most fluent and idiomatic 
of the New Testament writers, it is plain that the language of the 
New Testament as a whole does not reflect the xowy as it was used 
by the best educated classes in Hellenistic society, those classes, 
that is to say, who were well acquainted with the idioms of classical 
literature. The one possible exception is the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
In a total of 20 pages there are no fewer than 9 combinations of 
particles which occur in classical literature. ? This is a large number 
in comparison with the length of the book, and suggests that 
Hebrews may be more typical of the cultured speech of the educated 
classes than any of the other documents in the New Testament. 
For the most part, when one has discounted certain idioms either 
derived from the Septuagint or due to the influence of Aramaic, 
the New Testament shows us the xoh in the process of free and 
natural development, unrestrained by conformity to classical habits 
of speech. 


2. New Combinations of Particles 


A few post-classical combinations of particles make their appear- 
ance in the New Testament. They do not occur in sufficient numbers 
to offset the decline in the use of the classical combinations, but 
as some of them are found elsewhere in the xown the tendency 
may be worth mentioning. 

a. ct d& UN Ye 

This phrase is found five times in Luke, and would seem to be a 
characteristic of the Gospel’s style. As an example we may quote 
Lk. x 6: xal è&v éxet 3j uldc elonvys, eravarancetar en’ adtov Ù elo", 
Sudv-: el 8& wh ye, èp ópXc dvaxcuer. The other examples occur in 
the following passages: v 36; v 37; xiii 9; xiv 31-32. There are three 
other instances in the New Testament: Mt. vi 1; ix 17; II Cor. xi 16. 


1 ve phy does not occur in the papyri, the Hermetica, or Epictetus; xoi Uv 
is absent from the Hermetica and the papyri. 
2 See Appendix, A, (iv). 
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The phrase ci òè uh, meaning “but if not,” "otherwise," is a classical 
idiom, e.g. uáħorta pév Oo xal Edupopa dSéovrat, ef è wn, Str Ye oox 
£m uu (Thuc. I 32; cf. I 28, 131; Pl. Phd. gx C). In classical 
Greek, however, it is left unemphasized. In the xowy it is found 
emphasized by ye in Epictetus, Polybius, and the papyri, e.g. èv 
&pyY, oOx Zot. ef dé uh ye, Ger todo Sic xal tole Uraroug evdatrovac 
civar: odx ciol 8€ (Epict. Dss. III 22, 27); oyeddv yap m&vcov, et òè uh 
ye, TOV TÀclovov ovyyeagewv... (Polyb. III 58); mept 92 ths Gepa- 
nelag metoncdpela piv yarxtatovs, el dé uy ye, Styadntatove (Zen. P. 
59019, 5). 1 It occurs twice in the Septuagint (Dan. iii 15; Bel 8), 
once in II Clement (vi 7) and once in the Didache (xi 9). One 
cannot be sure, however, that the use of particles in the Apostolic 
Fathers is independent of their use in the New Testament, so that 
these last two instances are not necessarily separate witnesses to 
the use of et dé uy ye in the xown. 

There are two possible reasons for the addition of ye to the 
classical el 8& uh. It may have been the result of a desire for greater 
emphasis; Radermacher maintains that at this period simple 
negatives were thought to sound weak. ? There was also a tendency 
to avoid hiatus, ? which might have been operative in the examples 
quoted from Luke and Epictetus. 


b. &pa obv 


In the New Testament this combination is peculiar to the 
Pauline Epistles. It occurs frequently in Romans, e.g. xo Moocst 
yàp Aéyev- &Aetjoo bv av ered, xol oixtiphow ðv &v olxtioew. dea oSv 
od ToU DéAovtog o00& TOD Tpéyovroc, XAAX ToU EAecOvroG Oeod (Rom. ix 
15-16). The other examples occur as follows: Rom. v 18; vii 3, 25; 
viii 12; ix 18; xiv 19; Gal. vi 10; I Thess. v 6; II Thess. ii 15. There 
may be two further instances, but in each case the text is uncertain: 
in Rom. xiv 12 obv is omitted by B D* G 1730, and in Eph. ii 19 obv 
is omitted in P* G ¥ 1739 Or. In view of the infrequency of &p« oov 
elsewhere, it is probably the correct reading in both instances. 

The purpose of the combination is presumably to provide an 
emphatically inferential connective. In itself the particle goa may 
possess either an adverbial force, expressing interest or surprise, * 


1 Mayser, p. 124. 

2 Gramm., p. 32. 

3 Ibid., pp. 35-36. 

* See Denn., pp. 33-40; in the N.T., Lk. xxii 23; Acts xii 18. 
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or a connective sense, implying consequence.! However, where 
Paul uses it at the beginning of a sentence it is always connec- 
tive. ? It seems probable, therefore, that both particles in the 
combination are intended to imply logical connection, the one 
simply reinforcing the other. It is several times used by Paul to 
sum up the argument of a whole section (rather than merely indi- 
cating the logical consequence of the immediately preceding 
sentence considered in isolation), Rom. v 18; vii 25; viii 12; xiv 
19; Gal. vi ro. 

Outside the New Testament it is rare, but there are one or two 
occurrences. In one of the Hermetic writings it is used in the same 
way as in the Pauline Epistles, to sum up the thought of the pre- 
ceding section as a whole: öcs &v obv duyatc 6 vote émotatyoy, 
TAUTALG PALVEL EXVTOU TO PÉYYOG, KvTINEKCCWY AUTHY vot TPOANLUACLY. 
orep tateog ayaloc Aune? tò oOx mooctAnuuévoy bd vócou, xalwv À 
TELVOV, TOV AVTOV Tpórov xal ó volg LuxHy Avret, sEvoatpdy aov Tij 
780VTjc, &q' ho noa vócoc duy Tic yivetar: vócoc dé peyaayn quy ric sóc, 
Ererta OOEa, atc maVTA TA Mand &moocoA ov el xai yalov oddév: Ke” obv 6 
voUc avTimpxcoWY «ùt TO ayaDOv nepinrowira TH QuyT, ome xal ó 
latpog TH G@patt THY Uyterav (Herm. I xii 3). There are also two or 
three examples in the Apostolic Fathers: II Clem. xiv 3, 4 (the 
second example occurs at the beginning of an apodosis); Barn. x 2 
(here the force of the combination seems to be inceptive rather 
than inferential); Ign. ad Trall. xi. 

C. HAAR ye xal, HAAG uevoðy ye xal 

The first of these combinations occurs in Lk. xxiv 21, the second 
in Phil. iii 8. Neither appears to be attested elsewhere, so that one 
might argue that they are nothing more than momentary idio- 
syncrasies on the part of Luke and of Paul respectively, and thus 
of no significance for the study of the xow7 in general. On the other 
hand, if the use of particles in the New Testament for the most 
part reflects that of the xorvh, it is just possible that a particle or 
combination of particles which is peculiar to the New Testament may 
in fact represent an idiom which was current at the time but which 
does not happen to have emerged to view in any of the other 
contemporary documents. This is a feasible hypothesis only if the 
idiom in question is used by more than one writer, and if the 


1 See Denn., pp. 40-41. 
2 Rom. x 17; I Cor. xv 18; lI Cor. v 14; vii 12; Gal. vi ro. 
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possibility of derivation from the Septuagint is excluded. In the 
case of &XA& ye xat and &ÀA& uevoŭv ye xat the second of these con- 
ditions is obviously fulfilled, since neither phrase occurs in the 
Septuagint at all. The first condition would also appear to be 
fulfilled, since it is probable that the two combinations are essen- 
tially the same, ie. a basic &\A& xat reinforced by an emphatic 
particle or particles, and that we have a single idiom attested both 
by Luke and by Paul. This last assertion, however, needs further 
substantiation. 

In Luke, adda ye xat is found in the story of the Resurrection 
appearance to the two disciples on the road to Emmaus. After they 
have spoken of the crucifixion of Jesus and the consequent de- 
struction of their own hope that he was the Messiah, they continue, 
Gra ye xal obv T&ctw TOUTOLG TITY TadTHY Tjuépav yet ap’ ob TATA 
éyéveto. As a combination of three particles, each one integrally 
connected with the other, &à3A& ye xat is nowhere attested. On the 
other hand, to give a separate value to each of the particles indi- 
vidually hardly serves to clarify the sense, and it is not Luke’s 
habit to scatter particles about in an indefinite fashion with no 
precise application. It seems likely, therefore, that what we have 
here is a basic combination of two particles, with a meaning already 
established, to which Luke has added a third. Theoretically there 
are three possibilities: 


(i) a basic combination ye xat, preceded by arg, 
(ii) d&AA& ye as the primary combination, reinforced by xat, 
(ii) éXA& xat as the basic group, with the insertion of ye for the 
sake of extra emphasis. 


The first of these has the least to be said for it. There is no warrant, 
either in classical Greek or in the xow, for the use of ye xat as a 
combination of particles with an independent significance. When 
the two words do occur in juxtaposition the collocation is fortuitous 
and the particles function separately: ye modifies the preceding 
word and x«t the word following, e.g. óoov ye xol hud eidévan 
(Polyb. I 4, 3; see also IV Macc. vi 34; xiv I1, 14, 19). ! 


! There is a slightly different use of ye xat in Philostratus, Vit. Ap. viii 12 
(oò yap vhost Épe vOv và od, öç ye xal mpd mevtexalSexa Lows fucpdv pol 
Sourívov...), where xal can hardly be regarded as modifying the 
following phrase, so that it might be thought to cohere with the preceding 
ye. But the more probable explanation is that both particles separately 
modify the relative pronoun, ye with a limiting force and xat indicating that 
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The second possibility is somewhat more likely than the first. 
The combination &AAX ye is infrequent, but there are one or two 
instances of its occurrence. Denniston! quotes a fragment of 
Gorgias, &AA& ye tò pig Todepet tote toroltog (Gorg. Fr. rra. 1o). 
There is also an example in the New Testament itself, el &dAotc 
oùx sii &7xóctoAoc &AA& ye duty siw (I Cor. ix 2). ? Moreover, the 
use of the combination &ħìàġ ... ye is frequent in the classics, ? 
and there was a general tendency in the xow) to change combi- 
nations such as x«i... ye, xattot... ye, pévtor... Ye so that the 
two particles were immediately juxtaposed, 4 and the same thing 
may have happened occasionally with dad... ye. In the specific 
passage under consideration, however, there are two difficulties 
in the way of supposing &XA& ye to be the basic group of particles. 
The classical combination &àìà& ... ye is always adversative, and 
presumably &AA« Ye would have a similar force (as it does in the 
Gorgias fragment, the Pauline instance, and the example in Poly- 
bius), whereas in Lk. xxiv 21 the following cov x&ctw tobtorg would 
appear to demand a progressive sense for the introductory particles. 
Secondly, the addition of xat to aAA& ye seems unlikely, supposing 
&AA« ye to be adversative. It might perhaps adhere not to dAA& ye 
but to couv x&otv tovtotc, but this phrase hardly seems to need any 
additional emphasis. 

The third form of division is to take &AAX xat as the basic com- 
bination. This is preferable for two reasons. First, XAA& xat occurs 
more frequently than &AA& ye. Although it is not a common idiom 
in classical literature, it is found occasionally, in a progressive 
sense, ë in Xenophon, Demosthenes, and Hippocrates, e.g. xoi ciui 
viv uèv tupavve &otxcoc, TÓTE 02 capes OoUAoc Tiv xol tate uèv &Ye Popov 
anépepov TH Shuw, vOv dé T MOAI TEAOG qépovox vpépet pe. HAAR xal 
Xioxp&cet, Ste uèv TAOVGLOS hy, £Aot8ópouv ue Ott ovvijy, vOv ð Exel mEwys 


the content of the relative clause forms a significant addition to the content 
of the main sentence. 

PPSS: 

2 See also Polyb. XII 4, 10 où Sivavran taŬŭta xarà yévn vrpeiv, &XX& ye 
ovuninrtet. .. dAAHAotg and cf. Arrian, de Cyneg. xv 1, although here the 
reading is uncertain. 

3 See Denn., p. 12. 

4 Sec below, pp. 37-38. 

5 Progressive &AA& x«l, formed by the addition of an emphasizing xat to 
progressive &àAA&, is to be distinguished from &ħħà xat preceded by an ov 


uóvov clause, which is very much more frequent. 
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yeyévnuor, obxéte obdév u£Ag, oddevt (Xen. Conv. iv 32). ! As a witness 
to the use of progressive &AA& x«l in the xow?, there is the following 
example from the papyri: «àv 3o5[Ac]v tobs yonuatiaods Ews tobTOV 
oby edpov, ... xal ó Ayet] dé XmoOnusct, xal ext ta. npayuatı 
dunyaves... &AAX [x]oi ó &yopk[oxc] nap coU tò XAXo cwuartioy, . . . 
nyvwnovycey (P. Giess. 20). * It is found also in the Discourses 
of Epictetus: I 1, 20; 27, 5; IV 1, 8. Finally, there are no fewer than 
five occurrences in the Epistle of Barnabas: vii 3; ix 4, 6; x 6, 8. In 
the Third Gospel itself there are at least two examples in addition 
to the verse under consideration. The first is found in Lk. xvi 20-21: 
mrmyos dé cic 6véuatt AdCapos 2BEBANTO poc TOV TUAGVA AUTOD eioco - 
uévos xal emOuudsv yootacOHvar and vOv minTévtTMV aro TNG TPATÉČNG 
ToU TAovctouv: &AAX xal of xóvec Epyduevor eméArctyov ta EAxY coU. 
The particle «Ax must here be regarded as progressive, since the 
sentence it introduces has no adversative connection with the 
preceding one, but simply expresses an additional element in the 
poor man’s distress. The following xat must cohere with &34« and 
reinforce it. To regard x«i as attached to ot xóvecz with the meaning 
of “also” or "even" would make no sense, as no other agents of the 
poor man’s misery have been specifically mentioned, and it is not 
likely simply to emphasize oi xvvec, since the other instances of 
purely emphatic xat in Luke all precede personal or demonstrative 
pronouns (Lk. iii 14; xix 42; xxii 56, 59). The two particles are 
therefore combined in a progressive sense, "further," '"what is 
more." The second Lucan example of the idiom occurs in the Emmaus 
story (xxiv 22): after the two disciples have remarked that it is 
now three days since Jesus was crucified (with the implication, 
presumably, that nothing has happened, despite his previous 
predictions of resurrection), they continue: XAAX xal Yuvalxég tives 
èE yudy séornoav fuc, yevouevar dpQowal Eni tò uvyuciov: xal uh 
evpovouL TO ocu adTOD HAVov AÉvoucat xai omtaclav ayyérAwv Ewoané- 
vat, ot A&ovoty avrov Civ. xod anHaldy twee THY obv Huty ext tò uvyuetov, 
xci edpov obtw>o xabac xal af yuvatxec stmov, adtov òè odx etdov. 
Again, it makes no sense to attach xat to the following word. 
There is no reason to emphasize the fact that the first visitors to 


* See also Xen. Instit. Cyri VII viii 17-19; Dem. xix 54, 257, 258; Hipp. 
Mul. 188, Vict. 93, Gland. 16. 

? A. S. Hunt and C. C. Edgar, Select Papyri (Loeb ed.), London and 
New York, 1932, No. 117. 
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the empty tomb were women, nor is there any warrant for trans- 
lating "even certain women," or "certain women also," as though 
some other persons had previously been mentioned as doing the 
same thing. If, however, the x«t adheres to the preceding aad, the 
&XA& must be understood in a progressive sense, reinforced by xat, 
since an adversative «dé followed by xat and meaning “‘but also" is 
possible only when preceded by an od uóvov clause. (Plummer ! 
treats the verse as expressing a "favourable item" of information, 
and so feels bound to regard &ħàà& as adversative. But the con- 
clusion of the story is not the words of Aéyouctv abtov Ux» but 
autov dé odx eidov in the following verse, and it is more likely that 
these are the words which carry the emphasis, and that the whole 
section is a further example of the disciples’ fundamental lack of 
faith. It is at this point that Jesus begins to reproach them for 
their stupidity and their slowness to believe the prophets). 

In view of these two examples of progressive &XA« xat in Luke, 
and of the fact that there are several other instances of its use both 
in classical Greek and in the xowf, it is more probable as the 
basic combination in Lk. xxiv 21 than oXA« ye, which occurs 
nowhere else in Luke—Acts and is in general less frequent. The 
second argument in its favor is simply that it provides the pro- 
gressive introduction, "moreover," which appears to be demanded 
by cov x&ot totos. If this interpretation is correct, the ye which 
separates the two particles that form the basic group will serve to 
give added emphasis. The reason for its insertion between dda 
and x«í may possibly be that Luke uses the combination xat ye 
elsewhere ? and so would have thought it misleading here to add 
the ys after the xat. 

The Pauline example of &3A& xat further reinforced is found in 
Phil. iii 7-8: GAA ative Tj» por xépdy, tadta Hynuat did tov Xptocóv 
Cyutav, &XXÀ wevodv ye xal Hyodpor mévta Gta eivat dud to Unepeyov 
TXc Yvocsoc Xprotod "Inood tod xvelov uou. The xat before nyoduat 
is omitted by P6 x* r739 f vg Copa, but this is obviously an 
attempt to simplify what appears at first sight to bc an extremely 
cumbersome group of particles. That the original combination was 
progressive &ÀA& xa seems to be probable in the light of an earlier 
instance in the first chapter of the Epistle: xai év tot yalpw- 


1 Alfred Plummer, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel 
according to St Luke, Edinburgh, 1896, i» loc. 
2 See Acts ii 18; xiv 17; xvii 27. 
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dAAd xol yaphooua (Phil. i 18). Here ddd xat is clearly progressive, 
and this is a verse which resembles iii 8 in construction, since in 
both we have the repetition in the second clause of a word or words 
from the first, with the same verb used in a different tense. If 
this comparison is valid, we have in Phil. ii 8 a basic aA& xat, 
in a progressive sense, reinforced by a combination of emphatic 
particles, uevobv ve. 

Thus, it is at least possible that there was a tendency in the 
xowy in general to make progressive &ħà& xat still more emphatic 
by the addition of another particle or even of several other particles. 


3. Extenstons of Meaning 


While some of the classical particles disappear altogether in the 
xowwyn, there are others which extend their original function. The 
New Testament supplies two examples of this process. 

a. GAA? $ for &AA& 

This idiom is found only once, in Lk. xii 51: Soxette öte cloyyyy 
mapeyevouyy Sodvat &v TH T]; odyxt, A&yo uty, XAX' Ù) Stapeptopov. The 
classical use of aA’ 1j is inadequate to explain its significance here. 
According to Denniston, ! this classical idiom may be divided into 
the following three categories. 

(i) A negation which contains a word of comparison (some part 
of &XXoc) is followed by an exception, e.g. ove undev KAAO Soxetv 
eivat &Av Rc XXX FH tò Gwuatoedéc (Pl. Phd. 81 B). This is of no 
assistance in elucidating Lk. xii 51, since aan’ % is not there preceded 
by any word of comparison. 

(i1) A negation which does not contain a word of comparison 
may be followed by an exception introduced by aA’ 1j, e.g. wndeté- 
poug déyeoBat XXX 3) wre vr novydGovtac (Thuc. III 71). Again, this 
hardly explains the Lucan instance. The fact that the coming of 
Christ wil produce dissension is in no way an exception to the 
previous assertion that he has not come to bestow peace. 

(ani) Instead of a general negation, which has to be supplied in 
thought, a particular instance of it is given, e.g. dott 8’ 6 uèv ipa 
Yoqubovoy oc, ó 08 xóxxu& où yauwavuyxoc: Et. dé 0086 TA repi THY xeEQarHy 
Éotxev lépaxt.. . QAN Ù xaT TÒ yoda uóvov mpocéorxev tépaxı (Aristot. 
de Amm. Hist. 563 b 19). The second half of this Denniston would 


1 Pp. 24-26. 
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translate: "Nor is the cuckoo like the falcon in the head either: 
(indeed there is no likeness) except that it is like the falcon in colour 
only." t It would be theoretically possible to fit the Lucan da.’ + 
into this category, supplying the general negation, "I have not 
come for any purpose at all," so that we could then paraphrase 
the second half of the verse: "I have not come to bring peace: 
(indeed I have come for no purpose at all) except to bring dissen- 
sion." But it seems very unlikely that Luke intended to represent 
Christ as saying that the sole purpose of his mission was to produce 
dissension. 

The obvious explanation is that Luke is using àÀX' f, simply as 
the equivalent of à3A&. On the other two occasions of the use of the 
phrase ovyt, Aéyw utv (Lk. xiii 3-5; cf. xvi 30) à3A& introduces the 
following clause, and the fact that some witnesses (P4^* D ©) read 
Zaad instead of &AX' 4 in Lk. xii 51 shows that the logical relation 
between the two clauses was felt to be that which was normally 
expressed by using #AA& as a connective. 

The Lucan use of à&2X' 7 illustrates a tendency attested elsewhere 
in the xowy. The papyri show that «ad’ 7) could still be used in its 
classical sense after a negation containing a word of comparison 
or simply after a negative, e.g. ópvóc tavtyy thy OnoÜnxnv u 
Omoxeto0at mobs KAAO unlev QAX A THY npoyeypaupévyy èyyvny (P. Petr. 
II 46 (a) 5), 2 and @ote unléva civar evtadOa 6 4 Huse (P. Petr. III 
43 (3) 19). 3 But there are also occasions when it takes the place 
of &AA&, e.g. EVAwV dxayNivey ody botepoton, QAX 7; £youct txava (Zen. 
P. 59270, 5). * There are two factors which may possibly account 
for this development. The third category of the classical use, 
although explicable on the lines suggested by Denniston and J. 
Cook Wilson, ê readily lends itself to a form of interpretation by 
which én’ 4 comes to be regarded as the equivalent of à4A&. Wilson 
gives as an example of this form of the classical idiom the following 
quotation from Aristotle: ei 8’ gativ å ypdvog obtog Tig xufjoeo 7) uh 
got ob08Év TH ouv Tat peypl ye TOD viv, &AX 7 óvt A€yeTat wovov 
(de Anim. Hist. 580a 20). He comments: “The meaning is that 
there is nothing to go upon in the matter but hearsay; but the 


1 P. 26. 

2 See Mayser, p. 119. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid. 

$ “On the Use of à! 4 in Aristotle," The Classical Quarterly, iii (1909), 
121-124. 
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negation is expressed only for the principal source of evidence. 
‘We have not the evidence of searching observation: (nor indeed 
any evidence) but hearsay. ° Now while the contents of the 
ellipsis may well have been in the mind of the original writer, and 
may have led him to use a connective which normally introduces 
an exception, it would be very easy for his readers to fail to notice 
the existence of an ellipsis, to read aX f, as though it were ada 
(“We have not the evidence of observation but only of hearsay”), 
and so themselves to come to use &XX' 7; to introduce a negation. 

Secondly, it happens occasionally that oA& itself is used to 
introduce an exception. Denniston! gives two examples from 
Aristotle: moAA@v te obady alvtv . . .00 Agyer AX utav (Pol. 1316 b 
15), and èv ob39spu& «£y vy) GAN’ èv 6vycopux xod Eorotixy (Ars Rhet. 1402 a 
27). The idiom is also found in the papyri and in the New Testa- 
ment; e.g. xol uy é&££ovo Didtoxar yuvatxa Gv. &rocrécveo0o. XX 
' AxoAAov(avy (P. Teb. 104, 18), ? and oò yao &oxtv ct xpurcvóv, &Xv wy tva 
qavep 07, - obdé éyéveto andxpugoy, GAN’ tva ZAOy cic pavepdv (Mk. iv 22). 
In connection with this second example Vincent Taylor? quotes 
Wellhausen, who thinks that é&v un and &XA& here correspond 
with the Aramaic N?N which has both exceptive and adversative 


meanings. This might suggest that the exceptive use of dda 
derives from the process of translation, and not from an idiom 
present in the xo.wy. But in this instance it is hardly likely to be a 
genuine case of mistranslation due to a failure to grasp the precise 
function of N?N, for the same Aramaic term, used in its exceptive 


sense, has presumably been translated correctly by é&v wy in the 
immediately preceding phrase, which is obviously parallel. The 
other possibility is that, since xx could be translated by either 


term, é&v wy and &XA& had come to be used indiscriminately for 
this purpose. But if they had been sharply distinguished in the 
xowý this could scarcely have happened. It is more likely that 
Mark's use of à22& here is due to the fact that &Xv uh and dada in the 
xowvy, had become to some extent interchangeable expressions. It is 
debatable whether the exceptive use of &XA& begins only with 
Aristotle and develops in the xow} or whether it can be regarded 
as a pre-Aristotelian idiom. In classical literature Denniston finds 


LOB. . 
? See Mayser, p. 118. 
? Vincent Taylor, The Gospel according to St Mark, London, 1953, p. 263. 
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no parallel outside Aristotle except for a single example in Sopho- 
cles, Enatce © adrdyerp viv otic GAN £6 vA&puov (O.T. 1331). But the 
fact that this example is a poetic one at least suggests the possi- 
bility, in view of the affinities between poetic and popular speech 
which have been pointed out by Radermacher,! that the idiom 
was all the time part of the spoken language but only emerges 
clearly to view in the writings of Aristotle and the documents 
representative of the xowy. At any rate the existence of an exceptive 
use of aAA& at this later date is well attested, and must have assisted 
the process whereby à3A« and &XX' ¥ could be virtually equated, so 
that aa’ 4 could be used to introduce a negation. 

The use of &AX 7, to express opposition is further attested as a 
xoiv/, idiom by the usage of the Septuagint. There are several 
occasions when it clearly introduces a plain contrast, rather than an 
exception, e.g. này ob odx oixodouyocic Tov olxov, GAN’ T) 6 vióc cov ó 
efeANwv £x tay mÀcupOv Gov, ODTOS OlxodouyoEL TOV Oixov TH bvéuaTt 
uov (III King. viii 19), and x«i odx Tjoav tõ Lacdy viot, dar’ 1) Ouyarté- 
eec (I Chron. ii 34), * This might be partly due to the fact that, in 
the verses quoted, ad’ ?, translates an original ox ^». The Hebrew 


term, like the Aramaic xx, may be used either to limit or to con- 


tradict the preceding clause, and so may be translated either by 
AAN f, or by dA, e.g., DUN MATOR °D n? PN 00x Éovtv toto aA’ Ù olxoc 


soo (Gen. xxviii 17), and quy" xn YAN Nx» WN DRD nr qoa" ND, 


od xXÀYjpovou.fjoet oe ootoc, KAN’ Oc GEcAcdcetan Ex ood, obvoc XXvpovoprrjoet 
ce (Gen. xv 4). As in the case of the use of à02« in Mk. iv 22, one 
must consider the possibility that the Septuagintal use of ar’ 1j 
to express opposition is a phenomenon which arises simply in 
the course of translation. But, again, the likelihood of a genuine 
mistake is slight. In the examples given there would seem no 
reason to misunderstand a negating ox*D and take it as exceptive. 


And if there was a tendency when translating ox ^» to use either 


> 


particle without distinction, the original exceptive function of a’ 7 
could hardly have been defined very clearly in the xot. Further, 
there is one occasion when od’ 7 is used as the equivalent of the 
simple "3, namely in I King. viii 7, q^ OND NRT" ION TIR NP "2 


1 Koine, pp. 24-25. 
2 Cf. IV King. xix 18; I Chron. xxiii 22. 
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omy dt. od oè dEoulevnxaow, GAN 7 gus sEovdevoxacw tod wh Bact- 
Aevety én’ adtéiv. The word °D by itself does not possess an exceptive 


function, so that the use of à)» 4 cannot here be attributed to the 
process of translation, but must be accounted for by the equivalence 
of &AX' 7; and &QA& in the xot. 


b. many as an Adversative and Progressive Conjunction 


When zAf» is used as a conjunction in classical literature its 
force is limitative, “except that,” "only," e.g. botepov dé mord petah- 
AdEavtes ths TOD ShHuov Storxnoews (nahy tovg PevYovtacg o0 xATHYOV 
tod "AXxiBukOóou dy Évexa) và 8& KAA Everov xat xpéroc THY OAL 
(Thuc. VIII 70). ! This classical use reappears in the literature of 
the Hellenistic period, e.g. dua te th Actbava petyveyOy xot tobvowa 
tHe Tapmniac é&&Avxe* nahy nérpav ett vov év t KamitwAt@ Taprytav 
xarovow (Plut. Vit. Par. Ii, Rom. xviii). ? And it is also found in 
various representatives of the xowy, e.g. čom òè maparAnota TO 
peyele. xai TH oyhuate TH xar Atyurtovy xoAoogévo Agata, TAHY 
éxetvov uév ÜdAevra thy ulay mAcupay xal TAG TOY ToTX[LOV ÉÚCELG 
emuCevyvuct, tats Ò bey... (Polyb. III 49, 7); tt duapéper otxta 
avOpwrou xai veooord veAxpyYoU ws otxrotc. TARY Ott 6 uèv èx Soxdyv xal 
xepaulðwv xal tAtvOev olxodopuet tà ointdra, 6 Ò èx ba Bdeav xol nyAoŬ 
(Epict. Dss. I 28, 17); and tà èv adry cuvavrncovta éuol wh elac, 
TARY StL TO ryeŭua TO KyLov xarà mdALV StaapTtipeTat pot Aéyov étt 
Oeo. xal Olfers we uévouctv (Acts xx 22-23). 4 Its occurrence in the 
Septuagint is likewise an indication that it continued to be employed 
in this period: xal &&cc0peócaguev nouv méaw &ET]G . .., 00 xoteALxo- 
uev Cwypetav: Any tk xTHVN &xpovoueboapev . . . (Deut. ii 34-35) and 
xai y róg évercprjoOr, £yrcupiou oov T&L Tolg £v «ùth, TAHY &pyvplov 
xal xpuciou xal yarAxod xal aidnpou ÉBcxa«v clc Oncaupdy xuptou cloevey - 
Ovar (Josh. vi 24). 5 

But, in addition to this exceptive use, rA? also develops a purely 
adversative function, and in this sense it occurs in several of the 
New Testament writings. There is one clear example in Matthew, 
oval TH xócoj«p &mó ty oxavOdAcv: &vkyxr yao éAOciv ta oxdvdara- 
Tahy oval tH &wÜpco, SV od tò oxdvdarov Épyevon (Mt. xviii 7). 

1 Cf. Hdt. VII 32; Pl. Prt. 328 E; Xen. Anab. I vii 20. 

? Cf. Vit. Par. III ii, Lycurg. xvi. 

? See the Budé edition for this reading; cf. I 29, 12; II 23, II. 

* Cf. Rev. ii 25. 

5 Cf. Josh. vi 17; III King. iii 3. 
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Here vahv acts as a balancing adversative particle, the equivalent of 
dé or uévrot. In Luke there are several instances of v/v used in this 
Way, e.g. Ott 6 utóc pev tod avOpm@mov xarà Td Gpicuévov mopederan, 
TARY oval cQ avOom@na Exetva dv od mapadtdotat (Lk. xxii 22), and 
paxdploL ob mrwyol,... many ovat butv tots mAouctots (Lk. vi 20, 24). 
The other examples occur in the following verses: Lk. x II, 20; 
xili 33; xviii 8. In all probability there is a further instance in Lk. 
xvii I, where some texts have é, but zv seems to be the preferable 
reading. t In the Pauline Epistles there are four examples of mahv 
as a conjunction, and in three out of the four it functions as a 
balancing adversative. The clearest instance is in Phil. iv 11, 14, 
ody Ot. xa’ botépnaw Aéyco- yo yap Euabov, èv olg eimi, aÙTkpxNG 
elvat.. . TARY xarc erornoate cuyxotwwvyjcavtéc pov TH OAidver. The 
other two occur in I Cor. xi 11 and Eph. v 33. 

The comparative frequency of adversative mAnv in Luke might 
possibly be attributed to the influence of the Septuagint, as Luke 
shows other signs of having imitated Septuagintal style, in which 
the use of mày in an adversative sense is not uncommon. ? But its 
occurrence in the Pauline Epistles suggests that it 1s an idiom which 
was present also in the xoiwy. And there are, in fact, examples to be 
found where many is used as the equivalent of dé or uévcot, e.g. xattot 
viv axovw Oct xal of tatpol mapaxadrovat év "Popp: Tahy én’ £uoU nape- 
xarovvto (Epict. Dss. III 23, 27), and Oavpa tw etnep ó &rooceXAó- 
LEVOG TpÒG Of TO TAOLOV TO TOU Yeoby ou xavaAau ver Tapa oot. MANY Eav 
Sud &ueAlav Ttva xaTarKBy, omovdacov m&pavta Tov vauTHY él THY 
nÓAcetw Kua TO neuoplévre oupudyo èxnréupar (P. Oxy. IX 1223). 3 

In some of the Lucan examples of adversative xf it is used as 
the equivalent of dAAd, e.g. py xAateve Ex” Ewe, TANV ED’ &xut&G xAalete 
(Lk. xxiii 28), and ph Cytette th paynte xod th ninte... nahy Gntette 
chy Bacretav adtod ... (Lk. xii 29, 31). The other instances occur 


1 This is the Lucan equivalent of Mt. xvii 7. Matthew has mA5v, and 
this was probably the original form of the saying, as Matthew himself uses 
xav infrequently (there are four examples in addition to this one, two of 
which seem to be derived from his source) and would not be likely to alter 
an original 8£. But if mày was original, Luke is unlikely to have altered it in 
his own version: he uses zany frequently, and has mahv oval twice. Moreover, 
xafv has better manuscript attestation than 86 (many ovat, BND it Sy"; ovat 
Se, € and the Byzantine text), and could scarcely be due to Alexandrian 
revision (in the sense of stylistic improvement), since àé is the better word 
from the classical standpoint. 

2 See, e.g., Deut. x 15; xviii 20; I King. xii 20; III King. xv I4. 

? See Hunt and Edgar, op. cit., No. 164. 
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in Lk. vi 35; xxii 21; xxii 42. This form of adversative mày does 
not occur in the Septuagint, and the Lucan usage reflects the idiom 
of the xoh, e.g. ob8& yap Todt uot orovdardTelpoly && &n&vvo|v] xen- 
nartiCecQar, Xv uxXov prravOpwrta te xal edepyectats cuvavdg&ery TAUTYY 
civ aoyny (P. Fay. 2019). There is a further example in Plutarch's 
life of Pericles. We are told that Pericles was attacked by his ene- 
mies for not engaging in battle with the Spartans; the author then 
continues, xÀ7v Om oddevdg &xiv/vn THv coto)rov ó IlepixAyc.... 
(Plut. Vit. Par. I ii Per. xxxiv). ! In Lk. xxii 21 many seems to be 
used to indicate a break-off in the thought and a transition to a 
different point, xal Aaóv &prov edyaprothoas ExAacev xai ÉOc xtv 
aUTOIG A&ycv* TOUTS ZoTLV TÒ oO. Lov. TAH idod T] yelp TOD NapadidovTOs 
pe wet éuod énl «Tj; teanéCyg. This is a function which in classical 
Greek could be performed by aA, ? so that it is probably correct to 
treat mahv as the equivalent of à3A& here. There is a parallel example 
in Polybius. In his summing-up at the end of his account of the 
First Punic War he emphasizes the vast scale of operations and 
the fact that on the part of the Romans the war was the beginning 
of an attempt at universal supremacy. He then digresses on the 
subject of Roman political institutions and the incompetence of 
those who have previously written about them, and finally resumes 
his consideration of the war as follows: mahv ëv ye tH meoepnuevo 
TONELO TAS ÈV TÖV TOALTEVUATWV ŘUPOTÉPWV Tpoaxtp£osu EDaLtAAOUSG 
ebpot Tig av yeyevnuévac, où uóvov Tats émiBoratc &AA& xal Talc wWeyaro- 
jy Lac, anota dé tH wept TOv mowtetwv gtàotiuig ... (Polyb. I 64, 5). 

There are two further examples of zAynv in Luke where its function 
may well be progressive rather than exceptive or adversative. In 
the mission charge to the Seventy Jesus reproaches the cities in 
which he has accomplished his works of healing, and says that the 
inhabitants of Tyre and Sidon, if they had seen them, would have 
repented. He continues, này Tópo xal Liddv avextétepov gotar èv 
TH xptoer Ñ duty (Lk. x 14). To treat zany as adversative here involves 
the assumption of an ellipsis ("they did not see them, neither did 
they repent”), and gives an incorrect emphasis (the saying is not 
concerned with the failure of Tyre and Sidon to repent). It is easier 
to regard it as progressive, meaning "moreover," or “and indeed." 
The second possible example of rahv used in this sense is found at 


1 Cf. Joseph., de Bell. Jud. II 116; Herm. IV, Fr. xxv 3. 


? See Denn., pp. 8, 16, 22. As a prose example he mentions Lys. xiii 79: 
GAN’ Évepov, "But there is another point." 
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the end of the Parable of the Pounds; the preceding verses describe 
the punishment of the slave who has done nothing with the money 
entrusted to him, and express a more general formula of condem- 
nation, and de tod uh Exovtog xal ô ëyet &oOfjoevou. The parable ends 
with the words, mahv tobs éyÜpoóc wou tovtouc ... a&yayete OSe xal 
nataopatare adtovs Eumooolév uou (Lk. xix 27). Here mahv could be 
understood as meaning 'and, what is more." 

There would appear, however, to be no examples of mahv used 
in this way in the xot, and while it is not impossible that a current 
idiom should happen to be attested only in the New Testament, 
the more likely explanation is that the use derives from the Sep- 
tuagint. Here manv is frequently used to translate the Hebrew 9x 


in its restrictive or adversative sense. ! But the Hebrew particle 
also performs a purely asseverative function, meaning “surely,” 
or "no doubt," and in this sense, too, it is translated by vv, e.g. 
"DN ON TAT IN MIN cla TAX ofets06 us.... (Zeph. iti 7).? As 


many occurs here at the beginning of a speech it is a little difficult 
to determine how it would have been regarded by readers whose 
natural language was Greek, but it might perhaps have assumed 
an inceptive force, such as occasionally attached to &A«. ? In the 
following example, however, it could very well be understood as a 
progressive particle, "moreover," yò dvjp ó Brérwv mIWYElav èv 
6XB8« Ovpod adtod én’ &éué- mapérAnBév we xod dmnyayev cic oxótvoc xai ov 
pac, TARY èv uol éméotpelev yetpa adtod öany Thy Hugoav (Lam. iii 
1-3). Other instances occur as follows: Ps. xxxviii 6-7; Ixvii 22; 
cxxxix 14; Hos. xii 9; Jer. xii 1; IV King. xxiii 35; xxiv 3. 

Finally, there is one occurrence of 7j» in Luke where it appears 
to introduce an inference: viv buetc of Paptoator Tò E&o cv tod motHetov 
xai Tod nivaxoc xa0aptlete, To dé Zomlev Sydv yeuer corayys xoi Tovy- 
plac. &ppoves, ody 6 ToLnous TO ZEwVev xal tò Eowlev &xotrjoe; TAY TH 
évévta Séte érenwoobvyy: xal idob, mavta xaÜxp& uiv éotw (Lk. xi 
39-41). The suggestion that many can represent obv may seem a 
highly improbable one. Nevertheless there are two considerations 
which may be urged in its favor. First, there is an example of many 
in the Clementine Homilies which is clearly inferential: yeAute 

1 E.g. Gen. ix 4; Lev. xi 3-4; xxi 23; Num. xviii 3; xviii 17; xxxvi 6; Jg. 
x 15; II King. ii 13; III King. xxii 44; IV King. xxiii 26; Ps. xlviii 16; 
Ixxiv 9; Jer. iii 13; x 24; xxxiii 24; XXXV 7. 

? Cf. Jg. xx 39 (A-text). 

8 See Denn., pp. 20-21. 
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peto Te Exelvev, od% clddtes TOAAM [XXXV On’ Exetvov Yeh@mevol. mv 
ca GAMO YeAXve (Hom. Clem. x 17). Secondly, there is some evi- 
dence to show that mahy may occasionally have been used instead 
of u£v oĝv as a particle of transition. In II Macc. vi 17 mahy intro- 
duces a sentence which serves to conclude one topic and is followed 
by a dé-clause indicating that the writer is passing on to the next 
point: nahy £c bropvyjcems vx00' fiiv cipnole: dv óAC( ov 9 ehevoteov 
éxt thy Oufyprjow. Here mahy could clearly be regarded as the equiva- 
lent of èv o$v, and this equivalence is supported by the fact that 
at the end of the seventh chapter there is a summarizing sentence 
introduced by pév otv which is similar in construction to the one in 
the sixth chapter which begins with zv: tà pev ody nepi TOUS ovaxY- 
ywouobg x«i tao SmepBadrovcac alxtac &mi tocottov OcOvAco0o. 
"Iou8«c òè ó xai MaxxaBatoc.... (II Macc. vii 42-viii 1). There is a 
further example in the first book of Polybius. The author is de- 
scribing the revolt of the Carthaginian mercenaries and concludes 
his account of the riotous assemblies, at which the mob stoned all 
the speakers other than their ringleaders, Spendius and Matho, 
as follows: mahy obdevdc ëtt toAUdvtos cupBovAcdet dia tauTHY Thy 
aitiav, xocéovrjoxv qtv otpatyyous Mabo xal Xxévotov (Polyb. I 69, 
14). In the next sentence he turns to the actions of the general 
sent to deal with the disturbances and begins, ó òè Téoxwv.... As 
in II Maccabees, the sense required for many is that of uèv oov. If 
Tf had come to be used in this transitional sense, it is possible 
that it may further have developed a more definitely inferentialforce. 

The development of x7 since the classical period is one of the 
most interesting of the linguistic phenomena which are exhibited 
by the New Testament and by the other extant witnesses to the 
xowy. The growth of the adversative sense is not particularly 
difficult to account for. An exception is also a contrast, and the 
alternation and equivalence of àAX' 7, and à in Hellenistic Greek 
shows that the distinction between the ideas of exception on the 
one hand and contrast and negation on the other was not felt very 
strongly and that a particle which indicated the one could come to 
indicate the other also. One aspect of the adversative function of 
TÀfv was its use, like that of à3A&, to indicate a break-off in the 
thought. This may have led to its employment as a transitional 
particle, in the sense of yév obv. Finally, if an inferential function 
is occasionally to be detected, this will have developed out of the 
transitional use. 
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4. Formation of Connecting Particles from Other Parts of Speech 


Several of the classical particles are clearly derived originally 
from other parts of speech. Denniston points out that à3A& derives 
from &XA«, “other things," that to. was the dative of the second 
person singular pronoun, and that zov was probably "somewhere." ! 
A similar process of development is visible in the xoh. 


a. (to) Aotnxóv 


In classical Greek the neuter form of the adjective Aourdéc, used 
without a following substantive, is employed in two different ways. 
In the nominative case, followed by some part of eive and the 
infinitive of another verb, it means “it remains," e.g. tò ù Aovxóv 
hòn... utv otl oxebacbar.... (Pl. R. 444 E), and oóxobv Aovxóv 
av ely Huty & Exaotos Uréoy eco aTOdELKVUVAL WS TOAAOD KELA &oviv. (Xen. 
Conv. iv 1). Secondly, in the accusative case (and also in the geni- 
tive) it is used as the equivalent of a temporal adverb and means 
“henceforward,” “for the future," e.g. x&yó "naxovoas tadta Thy 
Kopwitav ğorpors tO Aowtóv texuapoduevos yOdva ëčpcvyov (Soph. 
O.T. 794-796). 

In later Greek, however, Aowxóv, with or without the definite 
article, becomes little more than a connecting particle used in the 
same way as oSv. Jannaris maintains that it is this sense of Aovxóv, 
"therefore," “then,” "well then," that is found in the New Testa- 
ment.? He gives the following references, which it will be con- 
venient to set out in full: xaQeddete tò Aovróv xal avarcatecle (Mk. 
xiv 41); obtws Huss AoyilécIw &vÜpcToc Gc Unypétag Xprotod xal 
olxovópouc uuovrjptov Oeod. ade Aouróv Cytettar év tots oixovduoic iva 
motos vig &0pe0y; (I Cor. iv 1-2); ó xetpóc cuveotaduévoc eotiv: TO 
Aotróv iva xal of Zyovtes yuvatuas a> uh Exovtes Mow (I Cor. vii 29); 
Aotróv, ddEApot, yatpere (II Cor. xiii II); tò Aoundv, &ógAqot pov, 
yatpete èv xvptw (Phil. iii 1); rò Aowrdv, aderqot, dou £cciv dAyO7, 
taðta AoyiteoOe (Phil iv 8); ... sic tò oryptear budv taco xapdtac 
duéurtouc èy ġylwcúvy čunpoclev voU Oeod xal matpdo TOv èv t 
mapovcla tod xuplou fjv Inooð usta mévtwv tv &ylov adtod. Aovróv 
ody, &deAQol, gpwrapev Dp... iva xoc maperdBete map’ Tuv TO 
zc Set buss mepumaTety xol dogoxery Jed, .. . iva TepltacevnTte pXAAOV 


1 P. xxxvii. 
2 A. N. Jannaris, ''Misreadings and Misrenderings in the New Testament, 


Expositor, Fifth Series, viii (1898), 429-431. 
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(I Thess. iii 13-iv I); mapaxadrécor Sudv tao xapdiag xal orypt&ar 
£v ravi goyw xoi Adyw a&yaOG. rò Aovróv moosedyeabe, adeAqot, mepl 
$u&v (II Thess. ii 17-iii 1); and tov xo2àv &yova Hyovicuat, Tov Spopov 
cecvéAexa, THY niot vecíjovxa Aovróv &róxevcal wor Ó TIS Sixaroodvys 
otéoavoc, dv drodwoet pot ó xóptoc èv Exetvy TH pépa (II Tim. iv 7-8; 
Jannaris also makes reference to Eph. vi ro, but here the correct 
reading is more probably tod Aoixod, which in Gal. vi 17 is temporal, 
“henceforth’’). 

In some of these examples, however, different interpretations of 
Aowxóy may be offered. The Marcan reference is in any case obscure; 
if xaQeddere is an imperative, and not part of a question, the fol- 
lowing Aotnév might well be temporal, and the whole phrase mean, 
"Go on sleeping." In II Cor. xiii 11 the term may act as a concluding 
epistolary formula which demands special consideration and is not 
to be taken as an outright equivalent for ov. ! This may also be 
true of Phil. iii 1. Certainly it is nowhere near the actual end of the 
letter, but the whole phrase is similar to that in II Cor. xiii 1r, and 
since the following sentence has no apparent connection with it, it 
is worth considering whether Paul may not have begun his closing 
greeting at this point and then have realized that he had more to 
say. The example in II Tim. iv 8 might be understood as temporal, 
“henceforth.” On the other hand, this interpretation would perhaps 
lay too much stress on the interval between the death of the 
individual Christian and the Parowsia, which is hardly the point, 
and an inferential sense would suit the context very well. In I Cor. 
vii 29, however, a temporal reference seems entirely suitable; tò 
Aowróvs would then mean “in the remaining time," ie. "from the 
present moment until the Parousta." 

In the remaining instances there is no reason for attaching a 
temporal force to Aovróv, nor does it function as a closing epistolary 
formula, so that Jannaris's contention that it acts as the equivalent 
of ov is probably correct. In I Cor. iv 2 there are two possible inter- 
pretations; each corresponds with a function of oðv in classical 
Greek and both have parallels in the New Testament itself. The 
preceding word ode means "in that case," “on that showing", and 
we might understand Aowxóv as strengthening the inferential con- 
nection of thought. Both words would refer back to the previous 
sentence and draw a conclusion from it. There is nothing to hinder 


1 See below, p. 30. 
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the supposition that Paul is here making use of two inferential 
particles one after the other, since that is precisely what he does 
in his use of &pa« obv. In that case Aoundv is the equivalent of the 
classical obv in its most usual sense, which needs no illustration. 
This is the probable function of Aotxóy in II Tim. iv 8, and in I Thess. 
iv I we have it actually combined with o$v, each particle reinforcing 
the other as in the combination &o« o$v. In this second instance the 
sentence beginning with Aotuxóv introduces a fresh topic, but the 
thought nevertheless runs on from the previous paragraph in 
an inferential manner, since the reference to appearing before 
God at the Parousia leads to an exhortation to increasing efforts 
to please God. The second way of interpreting I Cor. iv 2 would 
be to take Aovxóv as introducing a fresh point, “now.” It is true 
that this causes difficulties with the preceding ó8e, which must 
refer to what has gone before. But the actual sentence which 
@de introduces is hardly the logical consequence of the preceding 
one; the fact that stewards in general must be trustworthy does 
not follow from the application of the term to the apostles. It is 
possible that there is some confusion between two ways of ex- 
pressing the same idea, the difference being constituted by the 
choice, in either case, of the elements actually expressed and those 
left to be assumed by the reader. The alternatives would be: 
(a) "We are stewards of the mysteries of God. Therefore (de) 
we must be found trustworthy (since this is a necessary quality in 
stewards)." (b) "We are stewards of the mysteries of God. Now 
(Aowróv) stewards must be trustworthy (and so we must be trust- 
worthy ourselves)." Paul will have begun the sentence with the 
first alternative in mind and then almost immediately, with 
Aowróy, have changed over to the expression of the second. Thus 
Aovróv becomes an inceptive particle, looking forward, rather than 
an inferential connective, looking back. In classical Greek ov can 
be used in the same way, proceeding to a new point. Denniston 
notices the following instance in Thucydides, uta 8& xAtvy xevh 
wépetat $ovpopuévy) vv dqavOv... tuvexqépet dé 6 Povàóuevoç xal 
&ocvGv xal Eévæv xal yuvaixes mkperow.... tHOxotv obv &c TO ONLLOGLOV 
onua.... (Thuc. II 34). He also quotes from Hippocrates, ¿net dé 
trexev... adlig Yaynoev: erexev o0» dpcev (Epid. ii 2.18).! The 
other occasions in the New Testament when Aotwóv performs this 


1 P. 426. 
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function, introducing a new idea which is not connected logically 
with the previous sentence, are Phil. iv 8 and II Thess. iii I. 

Thus there is clear evidence in the New Testament that Aoundév 
in post-classical Greek could be used simply as a transitional 
particle, to introduce either a logical conclusion or a fresh point in 
the progress of thought. The frequency of both these uses in the 
xowy can be amply illustrated from the Discourses of Epictetus. ! 
The following examples show Aovxóv as the equivalent of inferential 
obóv: (Men do not practise applying their philosophy to real life) 
Aourov Od THE dwcretyH alas MeccETLOWPEVOUEY Qel cta. xal mpoorAXo- 
copev pelCova vv xaÜsococvov (Dss. II 16, 21); and (The citharoede, 
singing in the theatre, does not know the proper valuation to set 
upon the applause or otherwise of the crowd) avayxy ħormòv vpépetw 
xai myotav (Dss. II 13, 5). In the next instance the combination 
Aourov oy is used in a strongly inferential sense. Epictetus is com- 
plaining that his pupils do not put into practice the philosophy 
he has taught them. But this is in principle possible, so that the 
fault must lie either with the teacher or with the pupils: Aourov obv 
3| map’ &ué żony 7, nap uàs T, rep dAnléotepov, nap aKypotépouc 
(Dss. II 19, 33). Other examples of inferential Aowxróv occur in 
Dss. II 5, 16; 5, 22; IV 5, 31; cf. also Polyb. I 15, 1x; 76, 8. 

In other cases Aovzóv is used to introduce a fresh point; as Exaotov 
yàp tv yivouévey be” Tv &v uev Ext undev avapéeowpev, ex morh- 
GO[EV . . . Aotztóv. H Uv. tis OTL xotvyn ava~ood, 7 © tota (Dss. III 23, 
3-4). Further examples of this use are found in Dss. I 25, 15; 27, 2; 
II 1o, 19; cf. also Ign. ad Smyrn. ix 1. Moulton and Milligan quote 
P. Oxy. I x19? and BGU III 846?? in this connection (Vocab. under 
Aovróc). Cavallin ? seems to classify this particular idiom as “‘inter- 
jectional." At any rate, he speaks of an interjectional function of 
Aovróv in which the temporal force is often greatly weakened and 
the word is used simply to introduce some new section of the 
argument. From the New Testament he cites Phil. iii 1 and II 
Thess. ii r. The first of these is perhaps part of an epistolary 
formula, to be considered separately, but in the second Aouxóv 
performs the function of introducing a new point. His other refer- 
ences are I Clem. lxiv; P. Oxy. XII 1480; Epict. Dss. II 5, 22; 14, 9; 
III 7, 2. The first may be a formula, as in Philippians, and the 


1 As Jannaris points out in his article, but he does not make any attempt 
to classify the various forms of the idiom which occur in the Discourses. 
? Anders Cavallin, “ (tò) Aotwrów," Eranos, xxxix (1941), 121-144. 
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meaning in the papyrus letter is somewhat obscure. Of the examples 
from Epictetus the second is the most apposite, since it affords 
the clearest illustration of the use of Aoundév to introduce a fresh 
point in the argument: tò Zpyov tod @iAccopodvtos toLottév TL pavta- 
CoucOa. Aouróv épeEHjc tovt Cyrodyev, mac ora. vo0vo. But there 
seems no reason to regard the word as an interjection. This is not 
one of the more lively sections of the Discourses, and when Epictetus 
does want the sort of effect which is achieved by the use of an 
interjection, he uses tt obv; or tt dé; or occasionally và At. Nor 
do the other examples of Aotwróv introducing a new point necessarily 
suggest the use of an interjection. Moreover, an interjection, by 
definition, has no structural function in relation to the sentence in 
which it occurs, but àowróv, by acting as a transitional particle and 
showing that the following sentence constitutes a fresh stage 
in the process of thought, does possess a structural function in 
relation to its context. The idea, therefore, of treating Aovxóv as an 
interjection would appear to be an unnecessary complication. 

It remains to consider briefly the process of development which 
produced these uses of Aovxóv in the xowy. Cavallin points out that 
it can be used to introduce the final member in a series, and quotes 
from a description of the Apennines in Polybius: they begin above 
Marseilles, and from there as far as Pisa and Arretium they are 
inhabited by the Ligurians; then they are inhabited by the Etrus- 
cans, and next by the Umbrians: Aoimov 6 uèv '"Amevvivoc, aneyov 
tg nata tov “Adptav Oardkrtys otadtoug Mouvel Tevtaxootous, &TOAEL- 
me. ta media (Polyb. II 16, 4). This use is also found in the New 
Testament. In the description of the shipwreck in Acts xxvii, the 
account of the storm ends thus: Aotvróv mepunpetto Aric noa TOD 
coeca Nas (Acts xxvii 20). In Epictetus Cavallin notices the 
following example: éri todtorc dé ueuvýoðat, tives żouèv xat th Huty 
Svoua,... tis xotpóc ðc, The xe«tpóc madras, cive v Tapdvtwv: Tl 
Zora ad TOD TOaYUATOS'... MOTE OX@Par xal thvac MOTE KATAYEAXOAL 
xai ènl tive motè cuurteotevexO7var xal civi, xal Aowmov év TH UUTEPL- 
qop& móc THPTou tò avroð (Dss. IV 12, 16-17). He appears to 
derive the idiom from the temporal use of Aovxóv, but he gives no 
definite instance of strictly temporal Aowróv meaning "finally," 
"at last," and it would seem more plausible to derive it from the 
classical use of Aotzóv in the sense of “it remains." In the full form 
of this idiom, Aowxóv is followed by £o«t and an infinitive, but the 
omission of &c«t is easy enough, and occasionally the infinitive was 
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omitted as well, as in Pl. Phdr. 274 B. This done, it would not be 
difficult to forget that Aowróv was strictly speaking an adjective 
used substantivally and to treat it adverbially, meaning ''lastly." 
In any case, it is from this use of Aovróv to introduce the last member 
of a series that Cavallin would derive the inferential use; the 
meaning of post hoc passes insensibly into that of propter hoc. He 
says nothing about the origin of the second function of Aotnóv, i.e. 
its use to introduce a fresh point, and does not in fact distinguish 
the two functions very clearly. With regard to the second, there are 
two possibilities. Aownóv used as a substitute for inferential obv might 
come to be employed for ov in general, and so develop a progres- 
sive sense. Alternatively, it sometimes introduces the last member 
of a series containing only two members in all, e.g. tt oov got tò 
mat0g0eo0 at ; ravOavery Tas quotxàc rpoAT pets EpapwoCet Tats Ext uépovg 
OVGLALG KATAAANAWS TH (uos xai AOLTÒY OtgAety, StL THY OvTO và ÉV EOTLY 
èo’ huty, tà òè odx èg huty (Epict. Dss. I 22, 9-10). Here the trans- 
lation "finally" would seem unnatural, and the rendering “and 
secondly,” “and further,” would be preferable. 

In II Cor. xiii 11, and possibly also Phil. ili 1, where ħowróv acts 
as a closing formula, it functions adverbially rather than as a tran- 
sitional particle. C. F. D. Moule points out that it is the equivalent 
of the epistolary ta 8 ğaax which introduces the final sentence in 
some of the papyri. ! Now ta ò &Ada 1s simply an adverbial accu- 
sative of respect (“as regards the rest of what I have to say"), and 
Aowrov is no doubt to be explained in the same way. 


b. vdv 


Already in classical Greek there are indications that viv, while 
still retaining its function as a temporal adverb, is also developing 
as a non-temporal particle. There are two non-temporal uses which 
occur in the New Testament and the xow) and appear to be clas- 
sical in origin. The first is the use of viv following the imperative, 
e.g. &ye vOv of mAovotor, xAxocate ... (Jas. v I; cf. iv 13), and qépe 
viv, © Zed, 3|» ÜcAetc meplotacw (Epict. Dss. 1 6, 37). Liddell and 
Scott say that viv in this sense comes near to the force of the par- 
ticles 8) and ov, and they give the following examples from clas- 


! C. F. D. Moule, An Idiom Book of New Testament Greek, Cambridge, 
1953, p. 162; cf. O. Roller, Das Formular der paulinischen Briefe, Stuttgart, 
1933, p. 66 and n. 308, who gives the following references: Witk.? nr. 53, 
P. Oxy. X, 1292, P. Tebt. II, 410. 
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sical literature: t0. viv, čen ó Kügoc . . . (Xen. Instit. Cyri V iii 21), 
and &ye yov dmapyou... (Ar. Pax 1056). 1 

Secondly, viv 3é following a sentence expressing an unfulfilled 
condition is used in the sense of "but as it is," “but as the case now 
stands." In the New Testament this non-temporal use of viv 3é is 
rather frequent in the Fourth Gospel and occurs also in I Corin- 
thians, e.g. et wn 700v xai £AdOmoa abtotc duxotlav obx elyoouy: viv 
dé TPOPacWW o0x Éyouctv TeEpl tc auxptlas adtédy (Jn. xv 22), ? and 
el dé HV Ta TAVTA čv UEAOS TOD có oOx ; vOv dé TOAAG Lev LEAN, Ev òè OHH 
(I Cor. xii 19-20). ? There are frequent instances in Epictetus, e.g. 
GAN et uev TO &yo uoc Tc TO Derdtov, 7" A0nvà 7| 6 Zewg, &u£uvmoo av xod 
cautoU xal TOU teyvitou xal si tiva alcÜxoiv ciyes, reip av uydev 
avVaELOV TOLELY TOD xaTKOKEUaOAVTOG USE GEKUTOD, UNS ev &mnpeTEL 
oxnuatt patvecOat tots dpdou- viv dé oe tt ó Zebo mernolyxev, did coUco 
ducretc olóv tiva defFerg ocautév; (Dss. II 8, 18-19). * In classical 
Greek this idiom is used by Thucydides, e.g. v@vpadyeba dé xal Oct el 
uèv NUGV joavy Exxotoug Tmpóc avtimd&AouG mepi YT; Opov at Siapopat, 
olotoy av Ùy’ vOv OE vpóc EuTavtac ve Tuc Anvaro: txavol xal xoá 
nóty ete Suvatwteoo..... (Thuc. I 122). 5 

It is possible that in the xow?, the non-temporal function of viv 
has developed further. In the New Testament there are occasions 
when viv, x«i vov, and vov oov have lost their temporal force and the 
original temporal adverb acts simply as a connective of one sort or 
another. In the case of xoi vov and vov obv the possibility of derivation 
from the Septuagint must be taken into consideration, but as there 
is in Epictetus a parallel to each of the three non-temporal uses, 
one may tentatively suggest that the idiom was secular as well as 
Biblical. 

There is one example in Luke and one in Epictetus where viv, 
in each case followed by a pronoun, appears to exercise a purely 
inceptive function, in the same way as the English "now": eixev 
Sè 6 xüptoc rcpóc adTéV: vOv Busts Of Daproator To E&eÜev tod moTyptou xoi 
cov Tívoxoc unOaptlete.... (Lk. x1 39), and otmc xal éyvpdv moAw 
oi olxoUvreg xaTKYEAMOL TOY TOALOPKXOUVTWV: VV ODTOL TL TEKH 
Éyovcty én tH pydevi; (Epict. Dss. IV 5, 25). Has this use developed 

1 Cf. Pl. 789; V. 381. 

2 Cf. also viii 40; 1X 41; XV 24; xviii 36. 

3 Cf. also vii 14; xii 18; Heb. xi 16; vuvi 8é in I Cor. xv 20; Heb. ix 26. 

4 Cf. also I 1, 11; 3, 3; 26, 16; II 1, 4; 7, 12; 8, 6; 8, 19; 10, 6; 16, 20; 18, 


26; lII 19, 4; IV 3, 10; 8, 13; 13, 18. 
5 Cf, also III 113; IV 126; Pl. Cra. 384 B. 
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from the use of viv after imperatives such as &ye and pépe? These 
are little more than devices for attracting attention; their signi- 
ficance lies not in the literal sense of the verb but in the fact that 
they serve as an introduction to some point which requires emphasis. 
If the strict meaning of the verb is inessential to the function of 
the phrase, it is possible that the verb itself may on occasion have 
dropped out, and that viv may have performed in isolation the 
same function which it performs in combination with the imper- 
atives. There is one interesting example of viv in the Septuagint 
which may perhaps confirm this hypothesis. In Gen. xviii 27 it 1s 
used to translate the Hebrew xivmas. Although the tone of the 
Hebrew particles is rather different from that of the Greek phrases 
such as &ye viv, being more deferential, nevertheless they serve as 
an emphatic introduction to the following sentence in much the 
same way as does the Greek idiom. The implication is that viv by 
itself could perform the same function. Otherwise, there would 
be no reason for its use here, since it is not in any way a natural 
rendering of the Hebrew, such as would automatically suggest 
itself to a translator. Further confirmation may possibly be found in 
the fact that in the Lucan example viv is followed by a vocative 
in the same way as are the two occurrences of &ye vov in James. 
A second and slightly different development of the classical use 
of viv following an imperative is to be seen in the use of xoi vov in 
an inferential sense, “and so." Since viv in the classical idiom acts as 
the equivalent of obw, the transition is an easy one, and is in fact 
nothing more than a change in the position of viv and the addition 
of a further connective. In two of the examples from the New 
Testament and in the example from Epictetus xoi viv is used with an 
imperative in the same way as the classical viv: xoi vov méudov.... 
(Acts x 5), xai vOv, texvia, wévete v «ùòt& (I Jn. ii 28), and ef 9" trov 
COL TETLOTEVKEL T) PUGLC, TEPLEOPAG aAUTOV xai atTHUEANTOV; xxl vOv 
otou cou TO cO Oc imnov eyxeyerptoa. (Epict. Dss. IV ir, 17). 
In a second example from Acts an imperative follows xoi vov at no 
great distance: xoi viv tL uéXAewg; &vaovàg Bántott .... (Acts 
xxii 16). It is possible that in Acts the use of xoi viv followed by 
an imperative may be derived from the Septuagint, where it occurs 
with some frequency, e.g. Exod. xxxii 32; I King. ix I3; X I9; xv I, 
25; XXIV 22; xxv 17. In the Septuagint its use is due to the fact that 
it is a literal translation of any: and its inferential force corresponds 
to the use of the Hebrew particles for the purpose of drawing a 
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conclusion. Thus the Septuagint provides no evidence of the in- 
ferential use of xo! vdv in the xow?, and the same may be true of 
Acts. But since there is one instance in Epictetus, and since, also, 
it occurs in I John, where the style in general remains uninfluenced 
by the Septuagint, there may be some justification for regarding 
the idiom as part of the common speech. 

There are two occasions in Acts when the combination viv ody 
secms to be lacking in any definite temporal force and is probably 
to be understood as simply inferential: a&méotarnay of otpatyyol tva 
aroaviijte. viv obv efeADovtec mopeveobe £v ciphvy (Acts xvi 36), and 
avabéuat. aveQenationpey Exvutods wydevoc yevouo0at čwc od a&moxtet- 
vopev tov ITataov. viv obv ducts éugavioate TH YLALKpYw oov TG) GcuvE- 
Opi Orc natayayy KOTOV eic opc cc WEAAOVTAG Oucytvaoxet dxpL- 
Béctepoyv tà repli adtod (Acts xxiii 14-15). The Bauer-Arndt-Gingrich 
lexicon gives Acts xv 10 as a further example of this use of viv ov, 
but here a temporal sense is possible for viv, as there may be a 
contrast with ap’ nuepdiv &pyalov in verse 7. In the Septuagint 
there are several instances of inferential vov obv in Genesis, e.g. 
&m£otcUcev yao ue ó Ücóc ÉunpocOev buddy, Omodcizec$ar py XATA- 
Aerupa emt tho Yo x«i &xÜpédet budv xataesipiy uevdamv. vv ov oy 
Óusic we &nreotàxate Qe, KAX 7 ó 0:6 (Gen. xlv 7-8); compare also 
Gen. xxvii 8, 43; Xxx1 I6, 30, 44; xxxvil 20; xli 33; xliv 30, 33; xlv 
5; xlvii 4. In all these examples viv obv translates an inferential 
nny. But it is clearly not a strictly literal translation, in contrast 
with xat viv. Therefore its appearance in the Septuagint is not due 
solely to the internal exigencies of translation, but may also indicate 
the external existence of the combination in the xow. Thus, while 
the usage of Acts is in all probability dependent upon that of the 
Septuagint and so 1s not in itself a witness to the colloquial idiom, 
it can in fact be treated as such because the Septuagintal phrase may 
itself be derived from the popular speech. Additional evidence 
for the existence of non-temporal vdv otv in the xow% is found in 
Epictetus: (One of his acquaintances swears that when he returns 
to Rome from exile he will lead a retired life) viv obv tt éxotyoev; 
npiv rQety eic thy ‘Padpyy, amynvrnoay xor apd Kotoxpoc mivaxtdec: 
6 òè AxBóv mdavtev éxetvov serdDeto.... (Dss. I xo, 5). The Loeb 
edition of the Discourses here translates viv ojv as "well, now." It 
does not introduce a consequence but rather marks the transition 
from the first to the second part of the story. This, however, is one 
of the functions of o$v in isolation, and may have been assumed by 
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the combination viv oðv just as the same combination performs the 
function of inferential obv. 

The Bauer-Arndt-Gingrich lexicon derives inferential viv obv 
from viv meaning ‘‘as things now stand," as in the classical vov o£, 
and this derivation is suggested for inferential x«i viv as well. It has 
been argued above that the origin of x«i viv may be found in the 
other classical use of non-temporal viv, i.e. vov following an imper- 
ative. Both tendencies were possibly at work at the same time, and 
coalesced, producing the general use of vóv as the equivalent of 
inferential ody. Its function may then have been extended so that 
in the combination viv ov, as in Epictetus, it becomes the equivalent 
of obv in a purely progressive sense. 


5. Change in position 


By “change in position" is meant changes in the position of 
particles in relation to the sentence as a whole, and also, in the case 
of some combinations, changes in the position of particles in 
relation to each other. 


à. LEVODY 


In classical Greek the combination uèv o$v is used both connec- 
tively, as a particle of transition, and adverbially, chiefly in an- 
swers in dialogue. It is never the first word in the sentence. In the 
New Testament, connective nev obv remains in its classical form, 
but adverbial uèv oðv in answers has undergone two changes: the 
two particles are now written as one word, uevobv, and it has moved 
to the beginning of the sentence. There are three examples: éyéveto 
de éy TH Aéyety adTOV TATA &mápaod. TIC PwWYHY YUVY èx TOD OyAou elzev 
ÙT: uaxapia | xoria Y, Baotaoucn os xal uoo obc £ÜfjAacac. adtdc 
dé ciney: uevoðv LAaXKPLOL OL AxOvOVTES TOV AÓYov TOD Deod xal puAXo- 
covtes (Lk. xi 27-28), ti Ete usupetar; 16 yp BovAnuats adtod tic 
awléotyxev; © &vOowme, wevodv Ye ob Tig cf ó &yraroxpivóuevoç TH Beğ; 
(Rom. ix 19-20), and dAA& Aéyw, wh obx Hxovoav; Levody ye: elc nğoav 
Tijv yyy e6yA0ev 6 pbdyyocg aov» (Rom. x 18). (In Rom. ix 20 the 
initial vocative may be left out of account when considering the 
position of uevoðv in the sentence. usvobv ye modifies the following 
words, and is unrelated to the preceding à &v0pcmnz). In the Pauline 
examples a third change from the classical idiom has occurred, and 
usvodv is further emphasized by ye. 

Despite the alteration in position, in two out of the three in- 
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stances, at any rate, the meaning of yevodv remains that of the 
classical idiom. In the second example from Romans it plainly 
expresses contradiction, as in the following quotation from Plato, 
given by Denniston! to illustrate the use of otv to emphasize 
adversative év: } ob oùðèv ysl medrtew tov YPAULATIOTHY ...; — 
éywye nyovpat wev oov, £or, (Pl. Chrm. 161 D). 

The meaning of the Lucan example is less easy to determine, 
as the precise significance of the saying is not very clear from the 
context, and all three classical functions of adverbial uiv o$y? 
could be attributed to the particle here without any great difficulty. 
It might be strictly adversative, as in Romans: “On the contrary, 
this parental relationship is not in itself of any importance what- 
soever. The people who are blesscd are those who hear the word of 
God and keep it." Or it might be assentient in the full sense: “Yes, 
certainly my mother is blessed, for the people who are blessed are 
those..." (cf. 138). Finally, it might be corrective: "What you 
have said is true as far as it goes. But the blessedness of Mary does 
not consist simply in the fact of her relationship towards myself but 
in the fact that she shares in the blessedness of those who hear the 
word of God and keep it, and it 1s in this that true blessedness lies." 
The first two possibilities can perhaps be eliminated, however, on the 
grounds that when Luke wishes to express contradiction he uses 
elsewhere the phrase ovyt, Ayo bytv (&AX H), as in xii 51; xiii 3, 5; 
and when he expresses affirmation he tends to use the particle vat, 
as in vii 26; X 21; xi 51; xii 5. This leaves us with uevobv as a cor- 
rective, "rather," as in Plato, e.g. eic opixpdy y’, pn, ypóvov etonnaes ; 
gig obdév uèv ody, Eqny, Gc ye Teds TOV &ravta (Pl. R. 498 D). 

The other New Testament example does not seem to fit very 
happily into any of the three classical categories. Although the 
relation between question and answer in Rom. ix 19-20 is in a 
sense sharply adversative, the answer is not the sort of straight- 
forward negation which is normally the context of adversative 
uèv ov in classical literature. It would perhaps be easier to regard 
uevoðy ye here as simply emphatic in a completely general sense, as 
in Phil. iii 8, and as modifying the following od. This perhaps con- 
stitutes a further post-classical development of adverbial èv obv, 
but it may, on the other hand, be peculiar to Paul. 

The alteration in the position of adverbial uiv oðv is directly 

1 P. 475. 

? See Denn., pp. 475-478. 
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attested only by the examples already quoted from the New 
Testament. But there are several considerations which suggest that 
the usage of the New Testament may be in this respect genuinely 
representative of the idiom of the xowy. The use in question is 
independently attested by two different writers. Also, there is no 
possibility that they derived the idiom from the Septuagint. Thirdly, 
the initial position of pév oóv in the sentence is condemned by 
Phrynichus: pév ov todto mpdEw: tho avicyorto obtw cuvtattovTdc 
twos èv KY Adyou TO èv odv; of Y&p Sóxip.ot Srot&ccoUGL, EY pèv 
oby Agyovtes, Tà KOAK tv obv xal Ta u£v obv mpeyuata (Ecl. cccxxii). 
This is sufficient to show that the initial position was to some extent 
generally current in the common speech. 


b. &p« 


In classical literature &p« is used as an inferential connecting 
particle at the beginning of a sentence and also, occasionally, at the 
beginning of an apodosis. In both cases it is usually the second 
word, but may sometimes be postponed to a later position. ! In the 
New Testament, however, it occurs several times as the first word 
both at the beginning of a sentence and at the beginning of an 
apodosis, e.g. &pa 7) mtotic && &xoñs (Rom. x 17; see also Mt. vii 20, 
xvii 26; Lk. xi 48; Acts x1 18; 1 Cor. xv 18; II Cor. v 15; vii 12; 
Gal. v 11; Heb. iv 9); et yap 9tx vópou ðıxarocúvn, oa Xp cóc 
Swpedy ġréðaævey (Gal. ii 21) ; see also: Mt. xii 28; Lk. xi 20; Gal. ii 
29; Heb. xii 8). There is one example in the Hermetica of the use of 
inferential &p« at the beginning of a sentence: 6 ðè ğvðpwnroç odx 
Zot Geli: koa ovde &Anbéç ore (Herm. III (Budé) Fr. ii A, 12). 
There are also a few examples of &p« at the beginning of an apodosis: 
&v òè vpÉ[.cv xal tevdayv yrs &repirerevroc elvat, Kon TG TPOKOTTELC ; 
(Epict. Dss. I 4, 12), and 6tav yap uņnðcuta Éptc èvhperorat èv butv 7 
duvapevyn Otic Bacavicar, doa xarà Oedv Cite (Ign. ad Eph. viiir; cf. 
Barn. vi 19). The external evidence for the initial position of Xpa 
would not appear to be extensive. But the fact that it is found in 
several different writers in the New Testament may indicate that 
it was a commoner feature of the xow than the external evidence 
suggests. 


C. GAAd ye, xal ye, xattot ye 


Classical Greek frequently uses ye following the particles dard, xat, 


1 See Denn., pp. 40-41. 
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and xattor, but almost invariably they are separated by one or 
more intervening words. Denniston gives one example of &XA& ye 
from a fragment of Gorgias, and a few other instances where the 
text is uncertain. t For xat ye he quotes Hippocrates: &ußaúvovo: yàp 
at duvawerg v talc wvenor xal Ye 6 Odvatos dik Thy wolony erayev 
(Septim. 9). He remarks, however, that this is insufficient to guar- 
antee xat ye as a classical form. The form xatrot ye is rather better 
attested, although it is not frequent. There are two certain occur- 
rences in Plato: xatto. ye operAéduevév rod gotiw toto 6 napaxctéeto 
(Pl. R. 332 A), and xattor y’ év tH Huetépm moder... . (ibid. 440 D). 2 
It is worth noticing that the classical use of yévtor is closely similar. 
It is often emphasized by ye, but the particles are not very fre- 
quently juxtaposed. There are, however, a few instances of this, e.g. 
puvynevta rev ov, od uévtor ye &qOoyvyoe (Pl. Cra. 424 C). 3 

In the New Testament there are several examples of this kind of 
juxtaposition: et &dAows oùx eti amóotoroc, &XAX ye duty stur (I Cor. 
1x 2), xal ye Eri tobs SovAous uov xal ért tao SovAAG Mov. . . Exyed) ard 
700 nveúuaTtóç uou (Acts il 18), xal Ye obx audkeTupov útv &oňxev 
(Acts xiv 17), * Cnveiv tov Gedv... xat ye où axpav amo &£vóc Excotov 
Hav oxàpyovrx (Acts xvii 27), and xattot ye “Inoote abrég otx 
eBarriCev aA’ ot walytal adtod (Jn. iv 2). 

The transposition of ye so that it immediately follows xattot 
appears to have been fairly frequent in the Greek of the Hellenistic 
period. It occurs in writers typical of the xown, e.g. xattot ye mpo- 
qavóg å uiv tov xAémTyy Tj uotyóv droxtetvac 20666 &cvww (Polyb. II 
56, 15; see also 58,14; 61,7; Epict. Dss. III 24, 9o; Diod. Sic. 
II v 7). But it is likewise found in Philo, who writes in a more 
classical style: de Agr. xiv; de Post. Caini xlvii. The same thing 
happens with u£vcoi. The juxtaposition of uévrov and ye is found as 
follows: Polyb. I 4, 11; III 12, 2; Diod. Sic. II xv 2; xxxi 8. The 
combination &AA& ye, on the other hand, seems to have very little 
external attestation, although there is one example in Polybius. ? 
Finally, the juxtaposition of xat and ye, while clearly not as common 


1 P. 23. For the Gorgias quotation see above, p. 13. 

2 See Denn., p. 564. He gives as further references Xen. Mem. 1ii3; IV ii 
7; Ar. Ach. 611; Nu. 876. 

3 Further examples include Pl. R. 329 E; Xen. HG. Il iv 42; Instit. Cyri 
V v 11, 24; Ar. Th. 709. 

4 There are textual variants. For a justification of the reading xaí ve, 
see Appendix, B. 

5 See above, p. 13 n. 2. 
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as either xaírot ye or uévrot ye, is attested by several examples: 
xal ye tovtov, orate, &nple éydpyeOa tod cxored (Longin. de Sublim. 
xiii 2), thy uiv map’ Sudv tuhy doraCouor, xai ye èni toutw apddpa 
yalow (P. Oxy. I 41), xol ye nord, qroiv, got (Hermas, Mand. 
viii 5), and xal moadods éxprCot amd ths niotews xal ye Alay TLaTOUS xai 
isyvpotc (ibid. ix 9). The use of this idiom in the secular xowyn may 
have been only occasional. But it is comparatively frequent in the 
Septuagint, from which the author of Acts may have derived it. 
The following references are merely a selection: Jg. ii 17; xix 19; 
II King. xi 12, 17, 24; xiv 6; xv 20; xvii 16; III King. i 48; IV King. 
xiii 6. 

The evidence of the New Testament and of the secular xowy, 
is thus sufficient to show that there was a general tendency to 
place ye immediately after the particles with which it was combined, 
instead of allowing one word or more to intervene as in the classical 
idiom. Radermacher suggests that this was due to a tendency to 
avoid hiatus. ! This explanation might certainly hold good for the 
examples quoted from the New Testament, and it may well be 
partly the reason for the frequency of xat ye in the Septuagint. 
Here it is often used for n or nM, and the Hebrew particle is fre- 


quently followed by pronouns such as require to be translated by 
a&oT6c, o9coc, Or &yo. It is the x«t which is the primary equivalent of 
Di (meaning "also", or "even"), ? and the ye simply emphasizes; 


i.e., the reason for the coherence of ye with xat is not that xaí is 
the equivalent of } and ye the equivalent of nì and that they are 


juxtaposed because of the close coherence of the Hebrew particles. 
This being so, the reason for writing xat ye adtof (Josh. ix 4) rather 
than xal «colt ye, and xat ye &vo (Tg. 13 A; II King. ii 6; xviii 2) for 
xal ëywye may perhaps be the desire to avoid the hiatus which would 
result from the juxtaposition of x«t and the pronoun. 

But the avoidance of hiatus is hardly sufficient to account fully 
for the tendency. It does not explain some of the examples already 
quoted, where no hiatus would occur even if ye were to be postponed 
to its classical position. Further, the classical combination dA’ 
ov... yé has become &XX' o$v ye in Diodorus Siculus and Philo 
(Diod. Sic. I xc 4; Philo, de Virt. xl), and there is also one occasion 


1 Gramm., p. 35. 
2 x«l ye is used for DÀ when not preceded by 3, and ye by itself is never 
used as the rendering for D3. 
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in Diodorus where dad why... ye has become dard phy ye (I Ixxxiv 
2), and with these combinations there is no question of the ne- 
cessity to avoid hiatus. There may have been a different tendency 
at work here. The evidence of the New Testament and of the 
papyri ! shows that the use of ye as a separate particle had very 
much declined in the xowy. As a result of this decline it may have 
come to be more firmly attached to the combinations of which it 
formed a part. 


C. CONCLUSIONS 


The evidence set forth in the pages above makes it clear that the 
use of particles in the xowy differed in several respects from that of 
the classical authors. In part the difference may be regarded as a 
sign of linguistic degeneration. The absence from the xow of many 
of the classical combinations of particles is the most significant 
example of this process, and may well be a symptom of the more 
general decline of the classical Greck civilization. Perhaps a further 
example is the change in the position of ye following &AA&, xa, 
xatrot, and pévrot. The impression produced by the alteration is 
that of a loss in subtlety of expression, although this judgment is 
a somewhat subjective one and can hardly be established by any 
concrete evidence. But the change of idiom is due also to more 
positive processes of linguistic development. The tendency of 
particles gradually to develop new functions is one which is visible 
in the Greek of the classical period; e.g. 43A& develops a progressive 
sense which is at first sight a complete contradiction of its original 
adversative function; and adverbial pa becomes an inferential 
connective in the later classical prose, as is true also of 37. This 
change may be regarded as a sign more of linguistic growth than 
of decay. It is in this light that one should view the development 
in the xowf, of mahv as an adversative and transitional particle. 
Another process which is an indication of linguistic growth is the 
formation of particles from other elements of speech, and this is 
illustrated in the Hellenistic period by the use of Aowxóv and viv 
as particles of connection. 

The New Testament provides a focus for all these processes 
and shows itself a reliable representative of xown Greek. Since 
this is so, it may be worthwhile, in conclusion, to draw attention 


——— 


1 See Mayser, p. 123. 
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to the two uses which appear to be illustrated by the New Testa- 
ment alone: the reinforcement of progressive àAA« xot by particles 
of emphasis and the use of usvobv in the initial position in answers. 
Despite their lack of attestation elsewhere, the general usage of 
the New Testament provides some justification for their recognition 
as genuine idioms of the xow. 


PART TWO 


EXEGETICAL PROBLEMS INVOLVING GREEK 
PARTICLES IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


The exegetical problems which need examination fall into two 
groups. First, there are the claims put forward by several scholars 
that the use of some one particle by a New Testament writer 
possesses throughout his work a significance beyond that which 
attaches to it by virtue of its purely linguistic function. The in- 
terest here seems to be concentrated on the Gospel according to 
Mark. C. H. Bird maintains that Mark often uses yap to draw atten- 
tion to a hidden allusion to the Old Testament. C. H. Turner claims 
that when èé is used at the beginning of a paragraph it signifies 
a major turning-point in the narrative, and Max Zerwick suggests 
that the use of dé is frequently conditioned by psychological 
rather than linguistic considerations. The second group of problems 
is concerned simply with the interpretation of several individual 
occurrences and the light thrown by them upon the total meaning of 
the passages in which they are found. 


A. HYPOTHESES REGARDING USAGE 


All the three theories which are concerned with the Marcan 
use of yap and dé require to be carefully tested by means of strictly 
linguistic criteria. The hypotheses suggested by Bird and Zerwick 
can be justified and maintained only if the occurrences of yap 
and 93é upon which they depend are incapable of explanation 
from the linguistic point of view. Turner's theory differs slightly 
from the other two, in that the function which he postulates 
for é is much more closely connected with its ordinary grammatical 
force. Here too, however, there are certain criticisms to be made 
both on linguistic and on textual grounds. 


I. l'ég-Clauses in Mark 
C. H. Bird ! maintains that it is a characteristic of at least some 
of the ydép-clauses in Mark that “either they can hardly be said to 
explain the preceding sentence or else they obscure rather than 


1 "Some yép Clauses in St Mark’s Gospel," Journal of Theological Studies, 
n.s., iv (1953), 171-187. 
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illuminate the immediate context by drawing attention to some 
factor which is an embarrassment rather than an aid to interpre- 
tation. Commentators have found it hard to expound in what 
way the age of Jairus’s daughter explains the fact that she immedi- 
ately arose and began to walk about: or to suggest a motive for 
the cursing of a barren fig-tree when it was not the season of figs.” 
He then goes on to suggest that Y&p may on occasion be used in an 
assertive sense, and may draw attention to a fact which is relevant 
to the understanding of the context although it may not directly 
explain the preceding sentence. In such cases the force of the 
particle would best be expressed in English by some such phrase as: 
“and the significant thing about it is..." This use of yap can be 
employed to emphasize one factor in a given situation which con- 
stitutes "the point of contact with another set of ideas, already 
familiar to the reader," which would elucidate the fuller signifi- 
cance of the whole context. That Mark uses yap in this way is 
indicated by the fact that it is employed as an introductory particle 
where Christ alludes to the Old Testament without making an 
explicit quotation and by means of the allusion recalls a Biblical 
passage or idea relevant to the immediate situation. It 1s possible, 
therefore, that some of the other y«p-clauses in the Gospel, in cases 
where they are not obviously explanatory of the preceding sen- 
tence, may be intended “‘to invite us to take a back glance at the Old 
Testament that we might better understand the divine economy 
manifested in the events of the historical ministry of Jesus Christ.” 
Various examples are then examined in detail, and suggestions made 
concerning their possible background in the Old Testament: Mk. 
i 16 designates Peter and Andrew as the fishermen of Ezek. xlvii, 
and this same chapter is also the background to Mk. xi 13 (the 
trees on the banks of the river bear fruit continuously); Mk. v 42 
indicates that Jairus's daughter is symbolic of the New Israel 
coming to life. 

There are, however, serious objections to this theory. The 
following criticism is not an attempt wholly to disprove the pos- 
sibihty that Old Testament symbolism may be found in Mark in 
places where its existence is not immediately obvious, but is in- 
tended as a demonstration that the method by which Bird attempts 
to detect symbolism of this kind is in fact invalid. His argument 
derives from three linguistic propositions: first, that y&o possesses 
an assertive function; secondly, that it is this assertive use which 
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is actually employed in Mark when yao introduces clear allusions 
to the Old Testament ; thirdly, that several other occurrences of ydp 
cannot be regarded as simply explanatory. The first two propo- 
sitions are held to explain the third, and the exegetical conclusion 
which follows is that a closer investigation of the occurrence of yap 
throughout the Gospel may in itself lead to the detection of hidden 
allusions to the Old Testament. All three propositions, however, 
are of doubtful validity. 

The existence of a separate asseverative use of yao is somewhat 
questionable. Denniston allows that this may have been the original 
function of the particle, but maintains that in extant Greek literature 
yéo is probably asseverative only in combination with other par- 
ticles (e.g. tovyéo, tovyapodv) and perhaps in wishes introduced by 
ei yap. ! The case for a non-explanatory use of y&o is strongest when 
it occurs in questions. In most examples of this kind, howcver, 
Denniston would freely assume ellipsis where necessary, and says 
that there is no reason to doubt that y&p in questions means "for." ? 
But he does go on to suggest that a progressive use in questions 
may arise out of the normal explanatory use in supplementary 
questions. Owing to the frequency with which such questions 
are requests for explanation, yp comes to be regarded as the 
normal and obvious introductory particle. Its established con- 
nection with questions is then a stronger factor than its real explan- 
atory significance. The explanatory sense is forgotten, and it is 
used in questions purely as a particle of transition. ? Thus there is 
some justification for postulating the existence of at least one non- 
explanatory use of ydp. 

On the other hand, however, these considerations offer little or no 
support to the theory adduced by Bird. For one thing, this usage 1s 
confined to questions, whereas Bird's examples occur in narrative, 
with the exception of Mk. x 45 which is a saying of a non-inter- 
rogative character. Further, it is transitional rather than assev- 
erative, and would approximate in function to o$v rather than 
to an adverbial particle of emphasis. Bird claims, however, that 
there are several examples in the New Testament itself of yap used 
in the sense which he terms ''assertive." For this statement he 
gives no references whatsoever, but as he alludes to the Grimm- 


LO. 87. 
2 P. 8o. 
3 P. 85. 
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Thayer lexicon it is to be presumed that he is dependent upon the 
examples given there. Although there seems little classical warrant 
for his linguistic theory, it is just possible that later Greek may 
provide some evidence in its favor, and it will therefore prove useful 
to check the references which the lexicon gives to see whether 
evidence of this kind is forthcoming. For yap meaning “assuredly” 
the following examples are suggested: Mt. ix 5; xvi 20; xxiii 17, 19; 
xxvii 23; Lk. ix 25; |n. vii 41; Acts viii 31; xix 35; I Cor. xi 22; 
Phil. i 18; Jn. ix 30; Acts xvi 37; I Cor. viii 11. Of these, all except 
the last three are found in questions, and so can be regarded as 
explanatory or progressive in accordance with Denniston's clas- 
sification of the functions of yap. They provide no support for the 
theory of a general and asseverative, non-explanatory use. As fai 
as the rest of the examples are concerned, in I Cor. viii II Y&p can 
be interpreted as explanatory if it refers back to verse 9 rather than 
to the immediately preceding sentence, ! and in Jn. ix 30 it perhaps 
reinforces implied assent ? to the accusation in verse 28, ob pays ei 
éxetvov (Yes, I am, for this is the marvel, that you, the disciple: 
of Moses, don't know this man's origin and accord him no recog- 
nition, and yet he opened my eyes"). It is only in Acts xvi 37 that 
an affirmative sense for yọ seems the only possible one: xai vi 
A&Opa. jc ExBaArovow; od yap, XXXX &XA0Ó6vrec adTOl fiuc EEayayéTw- 
cav. Denniston quotes a similar occurrence in the Lysistrata 
&p' od mapelvat TAG Yuovatxac SNT &yorv; od yao wd AU &AAX meto- 
uévac xew mé&rAat (Ar. Lys. 54-55). He comments: "&p' o9 expect: 
an affirmative answer: it gets a negative answer, which rejects the 
expected affirmative in favour of a stronger one.” 3 This is the 
only example which he gives of yap reinforcing an expressec 
negative answer. He treats it as a development of assentient ya 
in answers, which he would regard as one aspect of the particle": 
causal function. 4 It must be admitted that at this point the theory 
that yap, except in combinations and wishes, is always causal o 
explanatory appears to break down. Assentient yap in answers 
although originating in the causal use, is to all intents and purpose 
simply a particle of affirmation. To this extent an asseverativ 


1 See Denn., p. 63, for yåp referring to a remoter context, and p. 64, fo 
Y&p used twice with the same reference. 

? See Denn., p. 73. 

$ D,.88. 

* Pp. 86-88, 57. 
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use may be allowed to exist. But there is no reason to suppose 
that it occurred anywhere except in answers to questions. There 
is therefore no support here for Bird’s theory of asseverative yáp 
in Mark, since none of the examples he deals with occurs in an 
answer. Nor is the newer Bauer-Arndt-Gingrich lexicon of any 
assistance in providing more convincing examples of an affirmatory 
use which would substantiate Bird’s hypothesis. They recognize 
the use in question, but apart from Acts xvi 37 the only instances 
they give may well be interpreted as explanatory. In I Pet. iv 15, 
yxo is explanatory of the preceding év évéuat: Xpiotod, as verse 16 
shows; in Jas. 17 we have the second of two successive uses of 
explanatory yap with the same reference; ! finally, in Heb. xii 3 
the yao-clause may provide the motive for the writer's previous 
sentence ("I say this because I want you to consider..., so that 
you may not grow weary...").? 

Briefly to sum up the argument thus far, it appears that the 
asseverative function of yée is strictly limited, and that the only 
three occasions of its use are the combinations of yap with other 
particles, wishes introduced by ei yée, and answers to questions. 
Neither classical literature nor the New Testament provides any 
evidence that the usage extended beyond these limits. Bird's 
supposed examples in Mark do not belong to any of the three 
categories mentioned, and there is no justification for his assumption 
of a general asseverative use. 

The second proposition may be dealt with more briefly. No 
references are given in support of the claim that y&p is used in an 
"asscrtive-allusive" sense when Jesus refers to the Scriptures 
without explicit quotation, and there are, in fact, no conclusive 
examples to be found. It is true that some of the yap-clauses in 
the sayings of Jesus reflect the ideas and the vocabulary of the 
Old Testament, but the particle itself is used in its ordinary expla- 
natory sense. The saying in Mk. x 27, névta yap Suvata mapa TH Vee, 
is printed as a quotation in Vincent Taylor's text, ? and in his notes 
i Bes references to Gen. xviii I4; Job x 13; xlii 2; Zech. viii 6. * 


1 See Dents. p. 64. 

? See Denn., p. 6o. 

3 The Gospel according to St Mark, p. 432. 

4 Gen. xviii 14: ph &dvuvatet rapa vi Oc fhua; Job x 13: vaca EXev év 
ocavt@® of8a St. mavta Sdvacat, gSuvaret Sé cor odOév. xlii 2: ola St. ndvra 
Sovacat, &vvatet Sé cor oó0£v. Zech. viii 6: dóri el &ðuvarhoet évoyrttov. THY 
natarotmey tod Axod tovtov ... uh x«l Évortov èuo advvarhoet; 
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But the existence here of an allusion to the Old Testament must be 
deduced from the contents of the clause as a whole. The particle 
y&p simply shows that the following clause is intended as an expla- 
nation of the preceding statement: napa &vOp@rors advvatoyv, XXX od 
mao Oso. In the same way, the y&p-clauses in the Eschatological 
Discourse may reflect the apocalyptic ideas of the Old Testament, 
but in each case the particle itself functions merely asan explanatory 
connective. ! Thus there is no reason to suppose that the use of y&p 
in recognizable allusions to the Old Testament is anything other 
than explanatory, or that it has in itself any special exegetical 
significance. 

It would therefore appear that the hypothesis of an affirmatory 
use of yáp which is employed in an allusive sense in Mark is an 
extremely precarious basis for the interpretation of those few 
Marcan y&p-clauses in which the normal explanatory force seems 
at first sight to be unsuitable. In fact, this is half admitted by Bird 
himself, for, while his main argument proceeds on the lines already 
indicated, he nevertheless says that he has assumed “that gar always 
remains in some sense expository or explicative.” The only re- 
maining means of justifying his theory would be to demonstrate 
that the yae-clauses to which he specifically refers can be explained 
in no other way. Here, too, his argument is unconvincing. 

Two of his examples present no difficulty whatsoever, and 
may be quoted without further comment. In both cases y&ọ is 
clearly explanatory of the preceding sentence. (a) xal Ayet adtote, 
Sette buetc adtol xaT tdtav cic Zonuov tónov, xal dvaravoacbe dAtyov. 
Hoav yap ot £pyÓp.evot xal of Smdyovtes Tool, xal odd mayety edxat- 
pouv (Mk. vi 31). (b) GAN öç av Oday uéyaç yevéoQat év vuy, Eovo 
DUY Sikxovos, xal 6c &v Ory èv duty elvat zcpG roc, Zora, navtwv O00À0G* 
xal yàp ó vlog TOU &vOowrov oOx HAVev draxovnOyvo XX Saxovat... . 
(Mk. x 43-45). 

A third instance seems due to a misreading of the text. Referring 
to Mk. xi 13, Bird says that it is difficult to suggest a motive for 
the cursing of the tree when it was not the season of figs. This may 
be true enough. But the Y&o-clause, 6 yap xotpóc obx Fy ooxov, is not 


1 E.g. Mk. xiii 19: Écovvon yàp af Auspar exetvan Ortdus ola od yéyovev Ttor- 
«ovr an’ &oyTi xtioews, cf. Dan. xii 1: éxelvy h huipa Orldews ota oùòx éyevnOy 
&o ob eyewnIyouv £c tio husoug éxslvmc (see Taylor, op. cit., p. 514). The 
Marcan Y&p, however, is used simply because the phrase which it introduces 
explains the preceding “woe” and the advice io pray that the 0atd1g may not 
happen in winter. 
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intended as an explanation of the cursing but of the fact that the 
tree bore no fruit. In itself, the yép is perfectly intelligible. 

The other occurrences, which require more detailed consideration, 
are Mk. 116; ii 15; v 42; xvi8. For these examples, also, it is 
possible to find a linguistic explanation which is based upon the 
ordinary causal function of yep. 

Writers who use yáp frequently, as Mark does, are not always 
logical thinkers who develop an argument stage by stage, repre- 
senting each further statement as the necessary deduction from 
the previous one, or who tell a story in strict chronological sequence, 
with every detail in its logical position in the narrative. In argument, 
they tend to set down the conclusion first and then to explain in a 
series of yap-clauses the considerations which led up to it.! In 
narrative they mention first the important or striking points in the 
story, and then fit in the explanatory details afterwards by using 
yap, whether or not these details should logically precede the main 
points. There is an excellent example of this method of story-telling 
in Mk. vi 16-18. The chief point is that Herod thought that Jesus 
was John the Baptist, whom he had executed. The fact of the 
execution is partially explained in a yép-clause which tells the 
reader that Herod had imprisoned John because of his own marriage 
with Herodias, and this statement, again, is explained by a further 
Y&o-clause which indicates that John had denounced the marriage 
as contrary to the law. The sequence of events is related backwards, 
as it were, and the fact which in strict logic should have been 
mentioned at the beginning of the section is left until the end. 

This way of thinking and this method of narration produce the 
phenomena which Bird notices in the y&g-clauses which he finds 
tautologous or difficult. They derive from the ordinary explanatory 
use of yéo, and parallel instances can be found in Herodotus, whom 
Denniston mentions as a classical representative of this type of 
narrative style. ? 

In Mk. ii 15, Hoav yap norol, xoi 7jpcoAo000uv ai7G, we simply have 
a further illustration of the fact that Mark tells a story by putting 
down the main points first. The striking element in this particular 
story is the fact that Jesus was actually eating a meal with social 
outcasts. The logically prior information that they had been fol- 
lowing him to listen to his teaching is added afterwards, in an 


“4 See Denn., p. 58, and the example to which he refers in Hdt. ITI 8o. 
? p. 58. 
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explanatory yée-clause. A similar use of yao to introduce an 
explanatory afterthought is found in Herodotus’s description 
of the customs of the Tauri. They sacrifice to Artemis all the 
Greeks who are shipwrecked or captured: of u£v 97) AéYouct wc TO 
ode ard Tod xonpvod o£ouct xato (irl yàp xpyuvoŭ idpuTar tò tpóv) 
(Hdt. IV 103). 

In another Marcan vy&p-clause, which Bird does not cite, the 
displacing of explanatory details has developed further: xai E£AeYov 
TOG ExutKS, vlc &roxvAloer utv Tov AlOov ex Tio Odpac tod uvyuetov; 
xoi avabagbacat Osweodow ot. dvaxexdArcotat 6 AfBoc- Tj» yao uéyac 
cọóðpa (Mk. xvi 3-4). The mention of the size of the stone should 
logically precede the women’s question, or at any rate the statement 
that the stone had been moved. But since, on the one hand, the 
interest at the beginning of the story is focused upon the actions 
of the women, and, on the other hand, the really striking point in 
the narrative is the fact of the stone’s removal, these elements are 
recorded first. Then the Evangelist remembers that he should have 
mentioned the size of the stone in order to account for the women’s 
anxiety about moving it, and this is added last of all in a yáp- 
clause which bears no logical relation to the immediately preceding 
sentence but which is nevertheless genuinely explanatory. 

This way of telling a story may easily result in tautology. Bird 
complains that in Mk. 1 16 ?o«v Y&p aAtetc is a “‘tautologous and lame 
explanation" of &uqifoAXovcac èv TH 0xAkocy. But it is only the order 
in which these separate items of information occur which produces 
this effect. A more logical narrator might well have written: xoi 
TpOryov Tapa thy OdrAacoav ths Taratas cidev ets tivas, Ulweva 
xci “Avdpéav tov adeApov tod Uiwevos, dupubadrAovtag èv tH Oaracoy. 
There would be nothing particularly tautologous in mentioning 
fishermen, their names, and what they were doing at the precise 
moment when Jesus saw them. In actual fact, the greater narrative 
interest of the last two items in the series has displaced the first, 
which appears as a rather unnecessary afterthought. The same 
tautologous effect is produced by some of the y&p-clauses in Herod- 
otus, e.g. obtog ó Aéwv, émette xatexateto 6 £v Acdgotor VÓG, XATÉTECE 
aro TOV HutTAWOtOv (Exi Y&p tovToLoL idpuTO) xal viv xtra. év TH 
Kopwltwv Onoaved (Hdt. I 50).1 A further example of this style of 
writing occurs in the Septuagint: èyévero ðè ¿v «à douévar avis Thy 


1 Cf. l 77; 215. 
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uyny — anébvnoxev yap — &xóAcosv .... (Gen. xxxv 18). Finally, 
there is in one of the papyri a y&g-clause which affords an interesting 
parallel to Mk. i 16: Zupíov yàp weta tov Odvatov tod movvpóc t&v ral- 
Sev &rogÜoA uk cac torç Üpéuuuxoty col xd tod TATPÒG rv xav«Aup- 
Octoty, normy yao érbyyavev, EEnxovta Svta tov &piÜuóv Horacev.... 
(P. Thead. 15). 1 

The much-disputed y&p-clause which concludes Mk. xvi 8 is 
perhaps analogous both to Mk. i 16 and to xvi 4. According to the 
earlier manuscripts, the last verse of the Gospel reads: xat &£eA- 
Üobcat Équyov Trò Tod uvnusíou, cixev yp arc vpóuoc xal Éxocactic: 
xai obdevi o08&v siray, EpoBodvto yao (Mk. xvi 8). It is possible that 
the final y&p-clause, as in xvi 4, has been displaced by an item of 
greater interest, and that it should precede xai odSevi odSév etrav. 
This would give an effect of tautology after the mention of tpóuog 
xai Exotactc, but, as in 1 16, this would be due only to the order in 
which the various elements in the verse occurred. It would not be 
tautologous to say, first, that when they heard the message given 
to them by the young man they were afraid, secondly, that their 
fear was of the violent sort which produced «póuoc and £xotaotc, 
and thirdly, that they rushed precipitately from the tomb. On the 
other hand, it is perhaps simpler to assume that égoBovvto yp 
explains the immediately preceding sentence. In either case there 
is no difficulty over the function of yep, which remains an ordinary 
explanatory connective. 

The last example for discussion is Mk. v 42: xai e000c aveoty tò 
xop&oiov xol mepienéter: jy yao étav So698exa. Bird rightly claims 
that if the y&o-clause is intended as an explanation of the preceding 
sentence it is an impossible anticlimax. As he points out, Codex 
Bezae is at a loss to find any causal relation between the two 
sentences, and replaces yao by é. Nor is there any element further 
back in the story to which an explanatory y&p might be referred 
(as in xvi 4). Nevertheless, it is possible to account for this occur- 
rence, also, by means of the theory of Mark’s use of causal yap 
which has been outlined above. It has been suggested that the 
Evangelist employs yép-clauses to fit in supplementary and ex- 
planatory details of his narrative which have been forced from their 
logical position by more striking elements in the story. If this is so, 
there may be a further development of the idiom which would be 


1 See Hunt and Edgar, Select Papyri, No. 262. 
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somewhat comparable to the classical development of progressive 
yao in questions. Just as the connection of yàp with questions came 
to be a stronger factor than its original causal significance, so in 
the kind of narrative style used by Mark the connection of the 
particle with supplementary details may have become stronger 
than the explanatory force which originally caused it to be used to 
introduce such details, and it may be employed for this purpose 
where a causal connective is 1n no way appropriate. At any rate, the 
style of Herodotus furnishes at least one parallel example of a 
yxo-clause which provides an item of supplementary information 
in no way causally related to the preceding section of the nar- 
rative: &re&v yap &c thy jv ex), Ex tod Öðartoc 6 xpoxddetrog xal Ererta 
y&vm (Ewbe yàp coUvo Gc éminav moréew meds tov Cépupov), &£vÜaca ó 
tpoylàoc éadbvenv éc TÒ OTOH adTOD xaTtamtver TG BSEAAuG (Hadt. IT 68). 

It would therefore appear that there is no reliable linguistic 
basis for Bird’s theory. There is no reason to suppose the existence 
of a general affirmatory use of yee, in Mark or elsewhere, and the 
supposed difficulties in the Marcan use of y&p which are held to 
point to a deeper symbolic meaning can all be resolved by a closer 
investigation of the type of narrative style in which explanatory 
yap predominates. The parallel examples in Herodotus show that 
there is nothing unusual about the Marcan occurrences. This being 
so, there are no grounds for supposing that the use of Y&p is in 
itself significant from the point of view of the detection of under- 
lying symbolism. Some of Bird’s suggestions concerning the Old 
Testament background of the Gospel may well be plausible, but 
the existence of symbolism of this kind must be deduced from the 
material content of the Y&o-clauses and their total context, and not 
from the fact that yap is the introductory particle. 


2. Lerwick’s theory of the Marcan use of dé 


Zerwick 1 examines in detail the use of xa and é as connectives 
in Mark, and reaches the following conclusions. The natural pre- 
supposition for the use of dé is the existence of a contrast. But 
contrasts in Mark are not always indicated by 3é, since xot is not 
infrequently used as a connective where there is a strong and 
obvious antithesis. What is more, 8é can equally well occur where 
there is no trace of contradiction at all. The reason for the use of 


1 Max Zerwick, Untersuchungen zum Markus-Stil, Rome, 1937. 
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dé would therefore appear to be psychological rather than logical. 
It might consist, as in Mk. x, of a stronger feeling for the unity and 
coherence of some particular dialogue, or of an increased concern 
on the part of the narrator with the events he is describing, as in 
the two Trial scenes. Zerwick then gives several more detailed 
examples of what he means by this "psychological" use of 8é. 

It will be necessary to consider these examples individually. 
There are, however, several general and preliminary observations 
which can be made. First, Zerwick's theory seems originally to 
derive from his assumption that é is above all an adversative 
particle, and that it is in place as a connective only where there is 
at least some hint of a contrast. ! Where he fails to find this adver- 
sative relation he supposes that some non-linguistic factor must be 
introduced to explain the particle's occurrence. But his conception 
of the function of dé is obviously far too much restricted, for there 
are numerous examples, both classical and Hellenistic, of its use as a 
purely continuative particle. In illustration of the classical use 
Denniston ? refers to the following passage from Plato: èmì t} mup% 
netuevos aveBtw, avaBbtoug à. EXeyvev & Exe tOoL . . . &oixvetolat oqic cic 
tToToy Tiva Satdvioy, £y © THS TE vig OU’ civar yropata EyouevW KAANAOLY 
xal TOD OVPaVOD ad év TA yo GAA xaTavTixpv. SixaoTtas de ETXE TOV- 
tov xaÜToÜet...xoi konáteo0ai te KAANAaG... SinyetoDar de AAN- 
àot6 .... (R. 614 B-E).? As an example from Hellenistic literature 
one can quote a few sentences from Polybius: 6 dé 1v Kapyndoviey 
vavapyog...eTypet, DouAÓóuevoc StaxwAvetv tobe èni TÒ otpatóneðov 
TACOVTAG. npocayyedyræv dé THY oxonOv TATMOG txavov AotW 
xpooqíosoÜou mavrodardy xal ovveyyiter, avayQelo Eder... ouoters 
Sè xoi Tols èx tv Lupaxovady mooameotaruévots coquat avynyyetray ot 
moorthety eiOropévor AguBor Tov éxtAovy t&v Umevavtiwy (Polyb. I 53, 
7-9). * From the papyri Mayser ë quotes a private letter: éav «t déyp 


1 Op. cit., p. 6. 2 P. 162. 

3 Cf. R. 359 D — 360 A. The following phrases illustrate continuative 
Sé: iBóvra 88 xol Oxuudoavta ... ovadrdyou BE yevouévov ... tobtov BÀ yevoué- 
vou... xlo0óuevov 88 eiObc... drOdvta Sè xol thv yuovatxa adrot. See also 
Xen. Instit. Cyri I ii 7-8 &Sdoxover 88 tods matdag xal cwppoobvyy.. . Stádo- 
nxovor 8b adtods xal nelðeoðat totg K&pyouor... SiShoxover Sè xol eyxpaterav 
yaotptc¢ xal totod (cf. Thuc. I 46-47). 

4 There are also examples in several books of the Septuagint: Esther vi 2, 
ebpev 88... 3 elmev 8b 6 Bactdedo... 4 elmev SE ó Baordredo...6 elmev 86 6 
Bactaeds... 7 elmev Bà mpóc tov Dacia... 11 BraBev &è Auav thy ovoXMw . . - 
12 énéotpetev 88 6 MapBoyatoc clc thy adany. Cf. II Macc. i 20-23, we òè dte- 
cdonoay huv... Gc 8& d&vnvéx0y và cv Ovoldv... ao dé eyéveto tobTO... 
mpocevyxhy 86 érownoaveo of lepets. 5 P. 126. 
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dvardout, Sóc, mad dé Hudy xou. dmdotetdov Se huty xal ZyvoBrov. 
éyétw Sè xal tuatiopoy óc doterdtatov. xó dé xol tov Épupoy Tapa 
*Aptotwvocg... &mdatetAov dé huty xal vupoUc xal xépauov xatvov xal 
Adyava. EuBarod SE adtd xol uaaxitac, ot cvvdiaxopltovow TÒ TÀOLOV 
(P. Hib. 54). The use of 8£ asa continuative particle in Mark is in no 
way surprising, and would hardly seem to call for a special ex- 
planation. 

Secondly, Zerwick fails to take into consideration the fact that 
the use of the definite article as a demonstrative pronoun tpso facto 
necessitates its combination with 9é and therefore the use of 9 
rather than xat as the connective. Mark is particularly fond of this 
idiom, ! and uses it some 38 times. In the following instances the 
force of èé is clearly adversative, and so of no importance in 
connection with the present argument: 145; ii 4; vii 6; viii 33; 
iX 32, 34; X 3, 22, 48; XU 15; Xiv 20, 31, 52, 61, 68, 70, 71; xv 14 b. 
But there are several occasions when é appears to be continuative, 
and there 6 8é would mean “and he" rather than “but he." This 
occurs in the following passages: v 34; Vi 24, 49; viii 5, 28; 1x 21; 
X 4, (20), 26, 36, 39, 50; xi6; xi 16 (bis); xiv (1r), 46; xv 13. 
Several of these references are found in passages which are espe- 
cially mentioned by Zerwick as examples of the "psychological" 
use of 34: v 34; v124; vii1 5; x 50; xii I6; xv 13. He refers also 
to vii 28, but here it is not clear whether 7 èé is continuative or 
adversative. Vincent Taylor maintains that "the word of Jesus 
is not rejected, but carried a stage farther.” ? But if Nat is omitted, ? 
it would be possible to interpret the reply as a protest, and so to 
attach an adversative force to 5é.* Now Zerwick may well be 
correct in detecting an effect of emphasis in the verses to which 
he refers. But if so, this will not be due to an unusual use of 3é to 
indicate progression rather than opposition. The emphatic effect 


1 [t is found in classical literature, e.g. Xen. Inst. Cyri I ui 13: 7j 88 &re- 
xpivato ... ili 15: 6 8& obx èuérnoev ... iv 7: of 8 gAcyov... According to 
Mayser, it is used frequently in the papyri (p. 128). As an example he 
quotes: 'Apceul8opov amnitoduev: 6 8’ odx ton modo xotóy elvar (Zen. P. 
59150, 16). 

2 Op. cit. p. 351. 

? See C. H. Turner, "Marcan Usage: Notes, Critical and Exegetical, on 
the Second Gospel, VII,” Journal of Theological Studies, xxviii (1926), 19-20. 

4 A similar difficulty of interpretation arises in ix 12. Taylor thinks that 
the verse indicates that Jesus agrees with the disciples that Elijah must 
come first, but he also quotes the view of Wellhausen, who would take the 
whole verse as a question which rejects this idea (op. cit., p. 394). 
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will be due simply to the use of a demonstrative pronoun. And 
since, in Mark, the use of a demonstrative as the subject of the 
sentence means in four out of every five cases the use of the defi- 
nite article combined with 8é, ! the use of 8£ as a connective in these 
instances is a grammatical necessity, and needs no further expla- 
nation. 

Thirdly, some comments are necessary on the distinction drawn 
by Zerwick between the dialogues in the earlier chapters of the 
Gospel and those in chapter x. He maintains that in chapter x the 
dialogue has its own inherent significance, whereas in the first five 
chapters its function is merely to act as an introduction either 
to a notable saying of Jesus or to one of his miracles. ? In chapter x 
the particle sé predominates. Since it is a particle which looks 
backward and indicates the connection with what precedes, 3 
it shows here the inner coherence of the dialogue (indicating, 
presumably, that each separate element is of equivalent impor- 
tance). In chapters i-v, where it is unnecessary to do this, xat 
predominates as the connective. The function of èé in chapter x is 
classed by Zerwick as a "psychological" use. 

Now it may readily be admitted that his general distinction 
between the contents of chapter x and those of chapters i-v is a 
valid one, and also that the comparative neglect of èé in these 
earlier chapters and its predominance in chapter x are not wholly 
arbitrary phenomena, but are due, as he suggests, to the fact that 
in chapter x the author is interested in the dialogue as such, whereas 
in chapters i-v he does not regard it as dialogue proper but as so 
much narrative introduction. But the conclusion by no means 
follows that we have in chapter x some different use of dé which is 
to be termed "psychological." The reason for its presence is simply 
that it is the obvious particle to use in dialogue for the purpose 
of introducing the different speakers, and this, again, is because 
of its double function as a continuative and as an adversative 
connective. If the speakers advance opposing points of view, its 
suitability needs no further justification. On the other hand, the 
relation between the contribution of one speaker and that of the 


1 qoróc occurs as follows: 18; iv 27; iv 38; v 40; viii 29; xiv 15; XIV 44; 
(7 times). acf) is found at x 12. &xeivoc 1s used pronominally only in iv 20 
and vii 20. odtoc is used pronominally as the subject only in direct speech. 

2 Op. cit., p. 9. 

3 Ibid., p. 6. 
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next may be purely progressive, with no trace of contradiction. 
Here a continuative particle would primarily be required. And yet 
the fact that two speakers are involved does introduce a slight 
feeling of contrast. Both nuances are adequately expressed by èé 
in virtue of its double function. But this function is the ordinary, 
logical, grammatical one which it normally performs. Further, the 
impression of inner coherence in the dialogues in chapter x is due 
to a considerable extent to the use of ó 86 as a demonstrative pro- 
noun which, by providing a backward reference to some person in 
the preceding sentence, serves to throw the attention of the reader 
back to the previous statement. But the use of èé in this idiom, 
as has been mentioned already, is conditioned wholly by the 
grammatical factor. And in so far as the general effect of con- 
trast between the various speakers serves to give coherence to the 
dialogue as a whole, this, too, derives from the normal function of 3é. 

These preliminary observations suggest that there are grounds 
for doubting the validity of Zerwick’s interpretation of èé in Mark. 
A just estimation can be arrived at, however, only after examining 
in detail the individual examples which he brings forward in 
support of the theory that the use of é is of psychological rather 
than linguistic significance. ! It 1s necessary to point out here that 
in several of the verses to which he refers the occurrence of èé is 
textually doubtful, and may be the result of the substitution of 8é 
for an original x«t. The verses in question are these: vi 22, 37, 38; 
xiv 64; xv 2, 15. The number of variants, however, is not in itsell 
sufficient to invalidate Zerwick's theory as a whole, and it is not 
necessary, on the other hand, to disprove the existence of 3é in the 
passages in order to disprove the general hypothesis. It has therefore 
seemed simpler, for the purposes of the present argument, to accept 
the reading dé where it is accepted by Zerwick himself, since there 
is also in most cases a fairly substantial degree of manuscript 
evidence in its favor. 


(a) Mk. xiv 66-71 


This section is concerned with Peter’s denial. Zerwick maintain: 
that the regular alternation of xaí and 8é as connectives and th 
fact that dé is used only to introduce each of the three denial 
produce a rhythm of thought which serves the purpose of keepin; 


1 Op. cit., pp. 15 ff. 
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before the reader’s mind the conception of the triple denial as a 
single whole. If no such psychological significance attaches to the 
use of dé, why is it not employed in verse 69, where, in the alter- 
cation between Peter and the maidservant, Peter’s attempt to 
escape is countered by her observation of it and the repetition of her 
previous remark? 

The alternation of connectives, however, is by no means as 
regular as Zerwick implies. He reproduces the sequence as follows: 
xal... d&...xal...08...xat...88.... But in doing so he has 
omitted some of the connectives altogether, and he also omits 
verse 72. This should surely be included in any consideration of the 
pericope as a whole, since it constitutes an integral part of it. The 
following scheme is a more accurate reproduction of the pattern of 
connecting particles: xoi (maid subject)... xoi (maid subj.)... 
ó ðè (Peter subj.)... xoi (Peter subj.) ... xoi (maid subj.)... 
ó dé (Peter subj.) . . . xai (bystanders subj.) . . . ó è (Peter subj.) ... 
xai (arextwe Sub].)... xoi (Peter subj.) . . . xoi (Peter subj.). The 
pattern is irregular, and Zerwick’s hypothetical rhythm is difficult 
to discover. Further, while it is obviously true that Peter's denials 
are the point of interest and emphasis, and also that these are 
introduced by 8é, both the indication of emphasis and also the 
occurrence of àé are the result of the use of 6 dé as a demonstrative 
pronoun, which refers, in its customary fashion, to a person who 
has already been mentioned in an oblique case.! Here we have 
éubrcdaca abr Adyer...6 8&...1900c« adtov Hogxto mtv As- 
yew... ó O&...0b mapeotates Zrcyov tH Této... ó 9£.... 
Where there is already a perfectly normal linguistic explanation 
for the use of dé, it seems unnecessary to search for any more 
obscure meaning in its occurrence. And the failure to use dé in 
verse 69 where Zerwick sees an adversative connection of thought 
may be accounted for by supposing that the Evangelist himself 
was more conscious of the continuative connection which derives 
from the repetition of the maidservant's previous assertion. 


(b) xiv 26-31 


Zerwick suggests that here the Evangelist has in mind Peter's 
forthcoming denial, and that it is therefore Peter who is introduced 
by the particle 5é. But it is doubtful whether Mark intends that the 


1 See Robertson, A Grammar of the Greek New Testament, p. 695. 
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attention of his readers should be focused entirely upon Peter. 
The fulfilment of an Old Testament prophecy (verse 27) is of 
interest in itself; verse 28, which has no specific reference to Peter 
as an individual, is taken up again in the final chapter (xvi 7), and 
may be of particular significance if “Galilee,” as has been sug- 
gested, ! is a reference to the Gentile mission. It is not particularly 
clear whether Zerwick is arguing here that the Evangelist is espe- 
cially interested in Peter and that this proves that the use of 3é 
has a psychological significance, or whether he is maintaining that 
the use of 8£ here can only be attributed to a psychological factor 
and that it therefore shows that Mark is especially interested in 
Peter. If the first alternative is correct, the attribution of signi- 
ficance to other clements in the pericope will weaken thc argument 
for the psychological significance of é. If the second is correct, 
it must be pointed out that 5é in verses 29 and 31 is perfectly 
comprehensible without resorting to a psychological explanation. 
The first is adversative, introducing Peter's contradiction of 
Christs prophecy, the second forms part of the demonstrative 
pronoun, and is also adversative. 


(c) vi 35-38 
Here the whole interest of the Evangelist is said to be concen- 
trated upon Christ's replies to the bewildered disciples, with the 
result that the replies are introduced by é. What emphasis there is, 
however, derives from the use of the demonstrative pronoun, 
which also accounts for the use of èé as the connective. 


(d) xiv 60-64, xv 1-15 


It is suggested that the two Trial scenes offer examples of the 
use of dé to provide an accentuated emotional effect and to indicate 
the interest of the author at the climax of the narrative. In these 
two scenes especially, the use of dé produces a strong feeling of 
tension, a quickening of the tempo, which plainly conveys the 
concern of the writer and his lively visualization of the events 
which he is describing. The scenes rush to a crisis, and each step is of 
decisive significance. The interpretation of é in Mark as an indi- 
cation of the especial interest of the narrator accords with its 
exceptionally frequent use in these two sections. 


1 See C. F. Evans, “ ‘I wil go before you into Galilee,’ *’ Journal of 
Theological Studies, n.s. v (1954), 3-18. 
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Now it is perfectly true that the scenes in question do produce an 
effect of tension and crisis, but this is surely due much more to 
their subject matter than to the use of any particular connective. 
In so far as the use of ò may contribute to the impression one 
gets that each stage of the proceedings is of vital importance 
and that the narrator is clearly visualizing the subject of his 
description, it does so by virtue of its contrasting function, which 
serves to focus the reader's attention upon each of the opposing 
parties in turn. But in the second scene this effect is also induced 
by the fact that in all but one instance (xv 2) each individual 
character is mentioned specifically by name: 6 dé Hros occurs 
6 times within 15 verses. Thus, while Zerwick's appreciation of the 
psychological effect of the Trial scenes may well be correct, the use 
of ð, in proportion to the other elements in the narrative, would 
appear to contribute rather less to it than he supposes, and its 
contribution, in any case, derives from the normal grammatical 
function of the particle. In support of his theory he alleges that èé 
is exceptionally frequent in these sections, so that its use must be 
attributed to some factor other than the purely linguistic one. 
But in the first scene 8é is no more frequent than in a pericope of 
similar length in chapter x; in xiv 60-64 dé occurs 4 times to intro- 
duce the different speakers, while in x 35-40 it occurs 5 times with 
the same function. The second scene is considerably longer, and 8€ 
is proportionately more frequent. The only conclusion the evidence 
warrants is that dé is a frequent, and obviously suitable, particle 
to use in reported dialogue. 

Zerwick concludes his consideration of the Trial scenes by re- 
marking that some of the tension which they exhibit is to be seen 
also in the story about tribute to Caesar (xii 13-17), where dé occurs 
4 times as a connective. In three of these occurrences, however, it 
is part of the demonstrative and needs no further explanation. 


(e) vii 28 
Zerwick believes that 3é is used here because the Evangelist thinks 
of the following saying as the climax of the story. Again, however, 
it is part of the demonstrative pronoun, so that, if the emphasis 
does lie here, ! this is probably due to the use of the demonstrative 
as such, and not specifically to the use of 8é. 


(3 Cf Joachim Jeremias, Jesus’ Promise to the Nations (Studies in Biblical 
Theology, No. 24), London, 1958, p. 30. 
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(f) vi 17-29 


Zerwick maintains that 5é stands here at the critical points in the 
narrative: at verse I9, the first mention of the enmity of Herodias 
towards John the Baptist; at verse 22, where the king rashly 
invites her daughter to ask for whatever she wants; and at verse 24, 
where the daughter is instructed by her mother to ask for the 
Baptist’s head. Simply from the linguistic point of view one would 
expect 8€ to be used also at verse 24, to introduce the girl's reaction 
to the king's promise, at verse 26, to indicate his reaction to the 
unexpected request, and at verse 27, to mark the carrying out of 
the order for John's execution. 

This argument from the absence of 5é where, linguistically, one 
might have expected it to occur is singularly unconvincing. Zerwick 
offers no explanation of why he considers èé more suitable than 
xat in verse 24; in verse 26 it is not the king's unfavorable reaction 
to the request which is the significant point, but the fact that, 
although he regrets doing so, he nevertheless complies with the 
girl's demand, so that a continuative particle is perfectly suitable; 
nor does there seem to be any reason why the carrying out of an 
order should be introduced by èé rather than x«t. ! If this criticism 
is valid, the only real justification for attaching a non-linguistic 
significance to 3é in the rest of the narrative would be the impos- 
sibility of explaining its occurrence in linguistic terms. The examples 
Zerwick points to, however, are linguistically easily explicable. 
The last of the three (verse 24) forms part of the demonstrative 
pronoun, the use of which here, referring back to tH utol adrijc, 
is entirely natural. The second (verse 22) may be simply contin- 
uative. It has been remarked already? that the continuative 
use of èé is common in both classical and Hellenistic Greek. This 
verse apart, it occurs in Mark as follows: 132; v 33; ix 25; x 2I, 
24, 39, 51; Xii 17, 26; xiii 5, 7, 17; Xiv Q, 31, 62, 63; xv 4, 9, 15. There 
is therefore no reason to doubt that this is the explanation of dé in 
vi 22. The first example (verse 19) is probably to be understood as 
inceptive. It is at verse 19 that the author appears to realize that 
if he intends to tell in detail the story of John’s death it will be 


1 To take a random example, in the book of Esther there are ten oc- 
casions when the carrying out of an order is described. Of these, seven are 
introduced by xaí: i15; iv 12; iv 17; v 14; vii 10; viii 9g; ix 14; three are 
introduced by 8é: iv 9; vi2; viII. 

? See above, pp. 51-52. 
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impossible to continue narrating the events backwards by means 
of Y&p-clauses, and so he starts again, with the announcement of 
the enmity of Herodias, who is the real agent of the execution 
and who sets in train the events immediately leading up to it. 
There are several other occurrences of inceptive 36 in Mark. Three 
occur in narrative: 1 30; xv 6, 16; four in discourse: iv 15; xiii 9, 
I4, 28. This inceptive use is attested in both classical and Hellenistic 
literature. In the first book of Thucydides, after the introduction 
to the account of the Peloponnesian War, the narrative proper 
begins: tv dé mpórepov Épycowv péyrotov émpayOy tè MwBuóv... 
(Thuc. I 23). ! In Plutarch’s life of Theseus there is a section in 
which each separate exploit of the hero is introduced by inceptive 
86, ^ and for examples from the Septuagint we may refer to several 
instances in Esther. ? 


(E) x 46-52 

The interest of the Evangelist 1s said to be concentrated upon 
the behavior of Bartimaeus, who is always introduced by 9&. This 
is especially significant in verse 50, since the carrying out of a 
command in Mark is normally introduced by xat. (This statement 
completely contradicts Zerwick's earlier assertion that one would 
have expected 3é to be used at vi 27 to mark the carrying out of 
the king's order.) Moreover, the fact that Bartimaeus is expressly 
mentioned by name also shows that the Evangelist is especially 
interested in him. This is no doubt true, but is hardly an argument 
for a special use of 3&. In two out of the three occurrences it is 
attached to demonstrative 6 (verses 48 and 50); the third (verse 51) 
is continuative. Further, if Zerwick's theory were correct, one 
would expect to find 86 used at the beginning of verse 47 also (xoi 


axovoac... TpExro xpaCewv). 


(h) v 25-34 

The interest of the Evangelist both in the woman herself and 
also in Jesus’ answer to her is shown by the use of dé in verses 33 
and 34. But these occurrences are in themselves entirely normal. 
The second is part of the demonstrative pronoun; the first intro- 
duces the second chief participant in the dialogue. 

1 Cf. I ii attiov 8' jv ody 4 òMyavðporlæ tocoirov Ocov 7) &yenuacia ... 
I 13 Svvaremrépag 8$ yryvouévns Tf; "EXA&Sog.... 


2 Vit. Par. li Thes. vii ff. 
3 E.g. vi 16 Bb xóptog . . .; ix 20 Eypapev E... ; x 1 Eyoaev 8& 6 BaoD eoe... . 
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(i) v 35-43 

Much the same interpretation is offered of the use of dé in the 
account of the healing of Jairus’s daughter. The change of subject, 
in so far as it concerns Jesus, is marked by 9€ at least as far as the 
climax of the story. But this exception surely goes a long way 
towards invalidating the theory which Zerwick proposes. Are we 
to suppose that the interest of the Evangelist in his story suddenly 
waned at the precise point when the healing—a remarkable one— 
took place: x«i ev0be avéotn tò xopiotov xat meptenater? In any case, 
as Zerwick himself admits, the two occurrences of dé (verses 36 and 
40) are explicable as simply adversative. 


() xii 7 

Zerwick points out that dé stands here at the climax of the 
narrative. That is true, but it is also the natural and logical particle 
to use in this context. Zerwick argues that if èé were employed by 
Mark in accordance with its normal and logical force we should 
find it also in the preceding verses which describe the reaction of 
the tenants to the slaves who were first sent to them. But from the 
point of view of the narrator and the readers the treatment of the 
slaves might be regarded as the expected and inevitable thing to 
happen, in which case an adversative particle would not be re- 
quired. 


(k) viii 1-1o 


Zerwick discounts the theory that this is a doublet of the miracle 
in chapter vi, and maintains that the most natural explanation 
is that Mark knew of two miraculous feedings in which the numbers 
of the people concerned were different. The distinction is not of 
real importance, but for the purpose of remembering the stories as 
separate ones during the oral period of transmission the difference 
in numbers would instinctively be emphasized. And the only use of 
dé in this section occurs in the sentences in which we are told that 
there were seven loaves and four thousand people. From the 
stylistic viewpoint one could use 3é as a connective in verses 4, 5, 
66, 72, but it does not in fact occur here, although it does occur in 
some of the parallel verses in chapter vi. The only objection to the 
theory that èé is employed here to emphasize the difference in 
numbers is that it is not found in the verse which mentions the 
seven baskets of fragments. But Mark's grammatical thinking is 
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not of a reflective but of an instinctive nature. He uses dé to indicate 
interest or emphasis only at places where it can already stand in its 
own right. In verse 8, where the subject remains the same through- 
out, dé would not be possible without straining the normal usage. 
These last remarks surely undermine the whole theory. For, 
if Mark uses ò only where it is in any case logically appropriate, 
what is the problem, and why is any "psychological" explanation 
necessary? And it seems highly unlikely that an “instinctive” form 
of grammatical thinking would produce the selective use and 
avoidance of dé which Zerwick's hypothesis demands. Both the 
occurrence and the absence of the particle in this section are 
explicable in strictly linguistic terms. In the first example (verse 5) 
it is part of the demonstrative pronoun. In the second (verse 9), 
it occurs with the imperfect of civa: in an explanatory parenthesis 
describing the circumstances in which the miracle was performed. 
This is a characteristic Marcan idiom. He frequently uses parenthet- 
ical 92, preceded by 7» or joav, to describe what might be termed 
the accompanying circumstances of his narrative which, while not 
themselves constituting a further step in the progress of the story, 
nevertheless serve to explain the ensuing action. Halfway through 
the story of the Gadarene demoniac we are told: hv òè éxet . 
yén yolowy weyady Booxouévr, (Mk. v xi). Vincent Taylor! main- 
tains that a new stage in the narrative begins here, but it seems 
better to take the phrase as a parenthesis. It occurs as an insertion 
in what appears to be a single continuous speech by the demons: 
xol THpEXKAEL AUTOV TOAAK Iva uh adTa aTrooTEtAy Ew ths y pac. Hy dé 
éuet....xal mapexcrAcoav adtov Agyovtes: méuhov Hua eis Tov 
yotpoug (Mk. v 10-12). The presence of the herd of swine is not in 
itself a fresh incident, but it explains the rest of the story. The same 
is true of xv 7: hy 9$ ó AeyOuevog BapaBBac peta vOv ovaototOv 
dedepevoc. The fact of the imprisonment of Barabbas is not a new 
event, but the necessary explanation of the following scene be- 
tween Pilate and the crowd. Two further phrases of this kind 
(116; xiv 4) describe the attitude of the onlookers during some 
action of Jesus or an action in which he is concerned, and explain 
the saying which follows. Others indicate the temporal or local 
setting of the events narrated, e.g. v dé dea telty xal Eotaiopwoav 
adtév (Mk. xv 25; cf. xiv 1; x 32). The last example is found in xv 


1 Op. cit., p. 282. 
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40, and other slightly different uses of parenthetical ò are found 
at vii 26; xiv 44; xv 47. The use of parenthetical èé with the 
imperfect of etvot is a fairly widespread idiom, and it is of interest 
to note that it often occurs in numerical descriptions, as in viii 9. 
We may quote the following examples: éxAcov ext thv Képxupav 
vxuci TevtyxovtTa xol Exatov. Joay dé "HAslov pev déxa, Meyapéov de 
Sadexa (Thuc. I 46); toyupdis yàp ededotxer tovs Maravrlðas &ntBou- 
Aebovrac QÛT® xal Sid thy dkreardinav xatappovotvtacg: joavy de TEVT- 
xovra Tatdec éx [dAdavtog yeyovétes (Plut. Vit. Par. I i Thes. ii 7); 
x&xetvoc Üxppóv òy oic wxetwpévorc, Hoav à eic tetpaxtopvetous 
ol Tapryarkta., mavtt te mAbs mxopnotxotuxcrepov wptAet (Joseph. 
de Bell. Jud. II 608);! and 60a motè bripyev Ev vapuetot — Tv 9 
ddtya —éya atta épdtevon (PSI IV 433, 7).? It would therefore 
appear that the second occurrence of 8é in Mk. viii 1-10, no less than 
the first, is easily explicable from the linguistic point of view. 

Zerwick also argues that dé is absent where linguistically one 
would expect its presence, and adduces in support of this assertion 
the parallel account in chapter vi where the particle does occur. 
But the differences between the two accounts in this respect, if 
textually valid, would seem to be due rather to the slightly different 
way in which the narratives are constructed than to the fact that 
in chapter viii tbe particle èé is reserved for some special use. 
Most of the verses in vin 1-10 where Zerwick suggests that óé 
would have been a suitable connective have no strict parallel in the 
preceding chapter. The only verse in which the comparison would be 
precisely applicable is viii 5 (xal no@ta adtovs, mocouc Éyeve &ptovg;), 
to be contrasted with vi 38 (6 òè Agyer adtotc, mócouc éyete ğprtovg;), 
and here the presence of dé in chapter vi, if it is the correct reading, 
and its absence in chapter vili may be due to the fact that, whereas 
in both accounts it is Jesus who asks the question about the loaves, 
in the first dialogue, formally speaking, the disciples take the 
initiative and Jesus responds, but in the second one Jesus himself 
takes the initiative and the disciples respond. The two conversations 
can be represented in skeleton form as follows: 


Vl 35 ff. vili I ff. 
ual... mpoceAÜówveg civ oi ux- mpocxareodpevos tovs uarie Aé- 
Oytat adtod ÉAeyov Oc... yet adtotc.... 


1 Cf. Philo, de Virt. vii. 
? See Mayser, p. 188. 
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t M > A y > ru es 
6 de &moxpiÜcio ciney «volg .... xal dmexptOyoav voci of paf nrod 
ÖT... 
M rE 5 ~ ` > LÁ > / 
xal AÉYouct MOTO .... xai POTA adtovS.... 
ó 8&6 Aéyet adtotc.... ot O& cimav.... 
M] 
xol... AÉYouOtV . ... 


On the assumption that the two occurrences of 6 &é in vi are textu- 
ally correct, the formal construction is almost identical. The ini- 
tiators of the dialogues are further introduced by xat, and it is not 
thought necessary to specify the subjects of the verbs which relate 
to them. The subjects of the other half of the conversation, on the 
other hand, are clearly indicated either by the use of the demon- 
strative pronoun or by the repetition of the substantive. These facts 
explain the occurrence of dé in vi 38 and the use of xat in viii 5; i.e. 
the construction of the dialogue in chapter vi demands the use of 
the demonstrative, which, in turn, requires àé as the connective; 
whercas the same type of construction in chapter viii leads quite 
naturally and logically to the use of xat in verse 5, since in this 
instance the subject of the verb is the initiator of the whole con- 
versation. 

The result of this discussion would appear to be that Zerwick 
fails to substantiate his theory. The uses of èé which he points to as 
"psychological" are all capable of a linguistic explanation. The 
argument that if the Marcan use of 5é were conditioned by strictly 
grammatical factors it would occur on occasions where xat is found 
instead is unconvincing, as none of these examples absolutely 
demands àé rather than xat, and xal is in any case Mark’s favorite 
connective. 


3. Aé marking a turning-point in the narrative 


C. H. Turner argues that when Mark uses àé at the beginning 
of a paragraph this is an indication that a significant turning- 
point in the narrative has been reached. ! He gives the following 
examples: 

i 14 the beginning of the public ministry of Jesus; 

vii 24 Jesus moves for the first time into Gentile territory; 
X 32 the beginning of the journey to Jerusalem; 

xiv I the beginning of the Passion Narrative. 


1 *A Textual Commentary on Mark i," Jowrnal of Theological Studies, 
xxvii (1927), 152. 
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There are, however, certain objections to this theory, both on 
linguistic and on textual grounds. 

The linguistic objections may be mentioned fairly briefly. 
To substantiate Turner’s hypothesis it would seem necessary 
to be able to maintain the truth of two propositions: first, that the 
use of 86 in the examples which he quotes can be classified gram- 
matically as inceptive; secondly, that Mark uses inceptive 86 only 
after a major division between the various sections of his narrative. 

The truth of the first proposition is doubtful in respect of two 
of the examples. In x 32 and xiv 1 we have instances of an idiom 
which elsewhere in the Gospel is employed to indicate some kind 
of a parenthesis, i.e. the use of dé with the imperfect of eivot, as 
Joay 98 èv TH 08 x 32; Hy Se Tò mácya xiv I. ! It has been maintained 
that these parenthetical 3é-clauses beginning with 7v or joay, 
are used by Mark to describe the accompanying circumstances 
of his narrative rather than the main events, and this interpretation 
would suit the clauses under discussion quite well, the one de- 
scribing the local, the other the temporal setting of the following 
events. In any case, even if an inceptive force be allowed to èé in 
these particular clauses, it seems a httle unlikely that an idiom 
which elsewhere is definitely parenthetical should be used, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, to indicate that a decisive stage has been 
reached in the progress of the narrativo. 

The second proposition is not true at all, for the other Marcan 
examples of inceptive dé give no support to it whatsoever. The 
first, in 1 30, 7 dé revlepà Mipwvoc ... simply introduces one of a 
string of incidents occurring, according to the Evangelist, on the 
same Sabbath day; vi 19, 4 86 'Hp«9t&c évetyev aov begins a story 
which is in itself a parenthesis from the point of view of the nar- 
rative as a whole; and both xv 6, xarà dé ŝopthv améAvev atdtoic Eva 
déoutov, and xv 16, of dé otpaTi@tTaL dnhyayov adtév, begin separate 
incidents in the Passion Narrative, but hardly constitute major 
turning-points in the whole Gospel. 

The textual objections arise from the fact that in i 14 and also 
in vil 24 some witnesses read xat instead of 5é. The variants need 
careful consideration. Before dealing with each one separately it will 
be uscful to mention several general characteristics displayed by the 
Marcan textual tradition in respect of the occurrences of xal and 8€. 


! See above, pp. 61-62. 
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First, there appears to have been an overwhelming tendency 
for scribes to alter xat to ŝé. The evidence in S. C. E. Legg's edition 
of Mark shows that there are 87 instances of this process. ! In some 
cases it is the result of assimilation to the text of Matthew, in 
others the result of an attempt to clarify the sense by substituting 
the demonstrative ó 8é for xat followed by a verb with an ambiguous 
subject. But in the majority of examples it 1s simply an attempt at 
stylistic improvement. 

secondly, there are very few examples of the reverse process, the 
substitution of xat for dé. If the reading in any given instance could 
be settled simply by accepting as correct that given by the sub- 
stantial majority of witnesses, there would be five or six variants 
where it might be maintained with a certain degree of plausibility 
that several witnesses had replaced an original dé by xat. There is, 
however, some reason to believe that xat may be the correct 
reading even if it is attested by a few manuscripts only. Matthew's 
treatment of Mark shows that there was a tendency already 
operating in the first century to diminish the instances of xat in 
favor of 3é, and both the literary xowf, and also the Atticism of the 
second century would favor the substitution of 8 for xat. 

Thirdly, in so far as it is possible to generalize about the tendencies 
of particular groups of witnesses, it 1s perhaps worth remarking 
that the Alexandrian witnesses are the more reliable in this respect, 
and that the Caesarean group, on the other hand, show a very 
pronounced tendency to change xat to dé. 

We now come to consider the variants at 1 14 and vii 24. 

1l4 x«i uera BD a ff Sy.*- Cop.boh- Geo.?, ttem et factum est post- 
quam c vg. (1 MS.) 
uec& S£ — Uncs. rell. Minusc. omn. Sy.pesh. hl. Cop. sah. boh. (ed.) 
Geo.! Aeth. Arm. Euseb. Aug., item postquam autem 
fer? vg. (pler. e£ WW), sed postquam bd g! r! f, 
postquam tant. | vg. (1 MS.) 
In favor of 36 we have the witness of X and most of the other 
Alexandrians. But impressive evidence in favor of xaí is provided 
by B, with some support from other witnesses. Further, while there 
would appear to be no special reason for the substitution of xat for 
8é, it is casy to find reasons for the substitution of 3é for xat. There 
is the possibility of assimilation to Mt. iv 12, or the desire for a 


E This total includes all the variants except the two under consideration 
here. 
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change of connective after the preceding xat-sentences; it might 
be felt necessary to mark the contrast between Jesus’ retirement in 
the desert and the beginning of his public ministry, or to indicate 
the beginning of the narrative proper by using inceptive ó£. If the 
general tendency of the scribes to alter xat to èé is also taken into 
account, it would seem that xat is for several reasons the reading 
to be preferred. 
vii 24 (a) éxetOev (Exei0e B*) 8& avaoc&c 
X BLA 5r7 892 Sy.hl. me. 
(b) xaxetOev ðè dvaortac 33 579 Cop.boh. 
(c) xal éxetOev (xoxeiÜEv 482) &vaovác 
ANXTOIIZO0^5 fam! 
22 fam. 543 28 157 565 
700 1071 al. pler. lr? vg. 
Sy.hl. f. Geo.” Arm. 
(d) xai vastas éxci0sv D f ff g! (= iesus) q 71 Geo.! 
Aeth. 
(e) xal vastas (om. éxei0ev) Wabin Sy. 
The second of these readings is obviously a conflation. The last 
three, for the purpose of the present discussion, can be regarded 
as a single group. The evidence here is somewhat difficult to assess. 
The witness of both & and B in favor of é is certainly impressive. 
On the other hand, the witness of the Cacsarean group to xat is 
very strong evidence in its support, in view of the marked prefer- 
ence for àé which these manuscripts normally exhibit. Moreover, 
the preference for 6é is a noticeable individual characteristic of W, 
which likewise here supports x«t. The possibility that xat is correct 
is perhaps strengthened by the fact that on the three other occasions 
when Mark uses a similar phrase with éxet0ev the connecting 
particle is xat without a textual variant, i.e. xai £EvjA0ev &xeiÜsv vi I; 
xàxellev ebeaQovtec, 1x 30; xal &xelÜev &vaovác X I. 

Thus, the first two examples given by Turner in illustration 
of his theory are textually doubtful. In i 14 there are fairly strong 
reasons for preferring the reading xoi uevá, and there is also good 
evidence in favor of xi at vii 24. In his remaining examples è may 
be parenthetical rather than inceptive, and it is in any case doubtful 
whether the other instances of inceptive à in Mark would support 
his theory. 

lhe results of this first section of the inquiry are clearly of a 
somewhat negative character. They merely show that the attempts 
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to attach to the Marcan particles some further, non-linguistic, 
significance are on the whole unconvincing. However, since the 
problem of the construction of Mark is not yet finally resolved, it 
may be useful to point out that it would be unwise to base either 
the typological or the chronological approach upon the occurrence 
of two of the commonest particles in the Greek language. It is not 
here that the exegetical interest of the particles is to be found, 
but rather in the various possibilities of interpretation which 
individual occurrences present in particular verses. 


B. INDIVIDUAL PROBLEMS 


The interpretation of several verses in the Gospels depends to 
some extent upon the significance which is to be attached to the 
particle zAyyv. In both the Lucan and the Matthean versions of the 
prayer of Jesus in Gethsemane many is found where the Marcan 
version has &AA«, and it is of interest to consider whether the change 
of particle points to a difference of interpretation. There is also some 
dispute as to the meaning of many in the Matthean version of Jesus’ 
reply to the question of the High Priest at his trial. Two further 
questions which will arise for discussion in this section are concerned 
with problems of exegesis in the Corinthian Epistles. In I Cor. vii 21, 
does a study of the particles in the phrase aad’ ei xoi ddvacas &Aeüfepoc 
yevéo0ar give any indication of whether Paul intends to encourage 
Christian slaves to take advantage of a chance of freedom or 
whether he is instructing them to remain slaves? And in IT Cor. v 3, 
how does the interpretation of ef ye xoi évdvocyevor relate to the 
general problem of the apparent contradiction which exists within 
the first ten verses of the chapter? 


I. Lk. xxii 42 and Mt. xxvi 39 


The Marcan version of Jesus’ prayer in the garden of Gethsemane 
reads: &BBà 6 math, ndvra Suvatk cot: mapéveyxe TO TOTNPLOV TOUTO 
&r? èuoŭ: &AX od th £y Oddkw, GAAK tt có (Mk. xiv 36). Luke and 
Matthew have rA?yv instead of the first Marcan ddd: namely, matep, 
el BovAct, mapéveyxe TOdTO TO MoTHPLOv ar’ Eno: TAHY py TO VEAnLa uov 
&XA& tò odv ywéoOw (Lk. xxii 42), and ra&tep uou, et Suvatov OTW 
raperQera dm gn0d tò nothpiov voUvo* TAY oy, c yò BEAW, KAN We 
có (Mt. xxvi 39). If à4A& in Mark performs its normal function as an 
eliminating adversative particle, its effect is to give the impression 
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of a severe mental conflict. Since it entirely contradicts what 
precedes, it shows Jesus as acknowledging that the will of God is 
in direct opposition to his human desire to escape suffering. The 
conflict is sharply defined. It is necessary to consider the possibility 
that the use of nahy by the other two Evangelists is intended to 
modify the impression of conflict which is produced by the Marcan 
version. 

In the case of the Lucan version, however, it seems unlikely that 
such a modification was consciously intended. The following verses 
(xxii 43-44) may well be part of the original text. Creed points out 
that there is good manuscript authority for them and suggests 
that they may have been omitted in some Alexandrian texts for 
the same doctrinal motive which led the author of the Fourth 
Gospel to omit the agony and the prayer in the garden entirely. He 
refers to Harnack, who maintains that the verses contain character- 
istically Lucan language; &xvevóg in connection with prayer is 
used again in Acts xii 5, and évoyoo recurs in Acts ix 19. ! If this 
argument is valid, and the longer text is to be accepted, it is 
plainly impossible to suppose that the Evangelist had any intention 
of diminishing the effect of conflict which is produced by the ac- 
count in Mark. Some other explanation must be found for the 
substitution of Any for &XAX. The second half of the verse in Luke 
differs considerably from the Marcan version in other respects as 
well, so it is possible that it was derived from a different source. ? 
Whether this is so or not, it could in any case be argued that the 
Lucan xAyyv is simply the equivalent of the Marcan &ħħà&. There are 
two clear instances elsewhere in Luke where nany performs exactly 
the same function as &0A& (xii 31; xxiii 28), and two further exam- 
ples where this is a tenable interpretation of the particle (vi 35; 
xxii 21). 

There is on the other hand a high degree of probability that 
the Matthean version is an intentional modification of Mark. 
Matthew uses rañv infrequently, ? so that its occurrence here can 
scarcely be regarded as simply accidental. There is no reason to 
suppose that it could be derived from a separate, non-Marcan 
source, nor is it likely to be the equivalent of dAA&, as in Luke, since 


+ J. M. Creed, The Gospel according to St Luke, London, 1930, p. 273. 

? See Vincent Taylor, Behind the Third Gospel, Oxford, 1926, p. 44. 

? There are four examples in addition to the one under consideration, 
namely xi 22, 24; xviii 7; xxvi 64. 
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there are no examples of the use of Ahv in this sense in the rest of 
the Gospel. 

There are two possibilities. The author may use mj» as a balancing 
adversative particle, as in xviii 7. In that case the sense of the 
verse would be: “If it is possible, let me escape suffering. Never- 
theless, the will of God, not my own desire for escape, must be the 
determining factor." Here the conflict is envisaged as possible, but 
not as inevitable. The desire to escape and the intention of doing 
God's will are two different, but not necessarily contradictory, 
attitudes of mind. The conflict between them has not, properly 
speaking, begun. The second possibility is that mahv introduces 
a condition. This is a form of its original limitative sense, and is 
found several times in the Septuagint, e.g. xavà mavta, doa T»o0ca.- 
uev Mavoy, ġxovoóuela cod, many Eotw xoptoc 6 sóc Huddy uec cod, ðv 
tpórov Jy peta Movos, (Josh. i 17). ! If this is the function of Any 
in the Matthean prayer the verse might be paraphrased: "If it is 
possible, let me escape suffering, on condition that the will of God may 
still be accomplished." On this interpretation the two attitudes of 
mind are completely integrated, with the one subordinated to the 
other. There is no real conflict at all. In both cases the impression 
produced by the Marcan saying is considerably modified. 

The fact that in the Matthean version there is a second quotation 
of the actual words of Jesus may be of some assistance in deciding 
between these two possible interpretations of rañv. Are the two 
prayers intended to have an exactly identical meaning? The 
mea èx Sevtéoov of verse 42 may refer only to the act of prayer, 
and not to its content. On the other hand, verse 44, méAw &meA0ov 
mpoonvtato £x vplrou, Tov avTOV Adyov sinov mdAtv, at least suggests 
that the content of Jesus’ prayer was the same on all three oc- 
casions. If the Evangelist intended the two prayers to mean the 
same thing, an examination of the second may throw some light 
on the precise significance of the first. The second prayer reads as 
follows: v&vep uou, ci où Sbvatar toUTo mapeAOetv, čv wy adTO mio, 
yevy Ohta to Ü£Xnu& cov (Mt. xxvi 42). In view of Jesus’ words to the 
crowd in verses 53-54, the ŝuværóv of verse 39 and the où duvara. in 
verse 42 must refer not to possibility in general but to the possi- 
bility or impossibility of some specific divine action within the 
framework of the accomplishment of God's purposes—a possibility 


1 Cf. Num. xxxvi 6; Jg. x 15; 1 King. xii 24; IT King. iii 13; Jer. x 24. 
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and impossibility which are determined not by any external 
factor but by the exigencies of the divine purpose themselves. 
This being so, the saying may be paraphrased: "I am willing to 
suffer if the purposes of God require it of me." This would be the 
reverse side, as it were, of the first prayer, if mahv in verse 39 
introduces a condition: "Let me escape suffering, on condition 
that the will of God allows me to do so." If the two prayers are, 
in fact, meant to be identical, a conditional sense is required for 
nahy. Otherwise, if verse 44 is interpreted less strictly, mahy might be 
understood as a balancing adversative, and the first prayer would 
then tentatively suggest the possibility of a conflict, while the 
second would express its resolution. The moment of conflict itself 
would not be explicitly indicated. But it is rather doubtful whether 
the Evangelist could really be supposed to have had this kind of 
psychological progression in mind. If he were consciously attempting 
to express such a development from one attitude of mind to another, 
one would expect to find the resolution of the mental conflict 
expressed in the third, not the second, prayer, whereas in actual 
fact the content of the third prayer is not explicitly quoted, and 
we are merely told that it was the same as the second (and, perhaps, 
identical with the first). It is more likely that the second prayer was 
inserted to emphasize and clarify the meaning of the first. In that 
case, rañv must perform a limiting, conditional function, and 
Matthew will have modified his source by representing as already 
resolved a conflict which in Mark is acutely present and immediate. 


2. Mt. xxvi 64 


Here also there is some question of whether Matthew has modi- 
fied his original source. In the Marcan version of the trial before 
the Sanhedrin, when the High Priest asks Jesus whether he is the 
Christ, Jesus replies: &yo sig, xol Svecbe tov vidv tod avOoarou 
èx deEraiv xa fjusvov THs Suvkueoc xal goyduevov METÈ TOV vepeAGv TOD 
oùpxvoð (Mk. xiv 62). In Matthew, however, the reply reads: où 
gira Tiv Aéyw duty, ar’ dot. Seale Tov utóv Tod avOedmou xaðhuevov 
£x debtdiv tig Suvduews xal &pyÓpuevov ext vOv vemeAdy tod odpavod. 
The modification, if such there is, would cause Jesus to give an 
evasive rather than a directly affirmative answer. There are no 
satisfactory external parallels which would provide a clue to the 
meaning of ob cinac, so that the exegesis depends to a large extent 
upon the function exercized by m4. 
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Probably the most frequent interpretation is to understand zv 
as adversative. ! This is certainly its most usual function, both in 
the New Testament and in the xowy in general, and it is used in 
this way in Mt. xviii 7. This makes the reply evasive: "That is how 
you would describe me. I should not myself use precisely that term 
(although I do not absolutely reject it). However, I do tell you that 
you will see the Son of Man immediately vindicated.” 

E. J. Goodspeed, on the other hand, would take nny as affirma- 
tive and progressive. ? He maintains that “the basic meaning 
of many (mAéov) is “More, Nay more, Moreover, Furthermore’ .... 
It is just the word Matthew felt Mark needed to introduce the 
great sentence about the coming of the Son of Man. There is 
nothing about it to suggest any weakening of Mark’s affirmative, 
which Matthew has represented by Xv eixoc." As this last sentence 
indicates, the result of taking v4 as the equivalent of the Marcan 
progressive x«t is to settle the meaning of cv cimac as a direct and 
unequivocal affirmative. 

Both these solutions present difficulties of one sort or another. 
Goodspeed's appeal to etymology to determine the meaning of 
mAny as used by Matthew is an extraordinarily dubious procedure. 
The sense he postulates was unknown to classical authors and is to 
all appearances without parallel in the xowy, although there may 
perhaps be one or two examples of progressive màņy in Luke as a 
result of the influence of the Septuagint. ? It is possible that this 
influence may have been operative in Matthew as well, but, unless 
this can be shown, Goodspeed's interpretation of manv is untenable. 
It is highly unlikely that the Evangelist, simply on the basis of a 
supposed (but improbable) knowledge of the word's derivation, 
would have reverted to an hypothetical original use of many which 
had been already lost sight of in the classical period. 

Nevertheless, the conventional exegesis presents problems of 
its own. For one thing, it requires the assumption of a substantial 
ellipsis before nahv ayo piv. J. H. Thayer, who treats mAyy as 
adversative and où cizac as evasive, paraphrases the whole verse in 
the following way: “That challenge by which thou wouldst make 
1 See A. H. McNeile, The Gospel according to St Matthew, London, 1915, 


p. 402; also W. C. Allen, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel 


according to St Matthew, Edinburgh, 1907, p. 284. | 
? Edgar J. Goodspeed, Problems of New Testament Translation, Chicago, 


1945, p. 65. 
8 See above, pp. 22-23. 
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me criminate myself may pass. The malice in it is thine. But, setting 
that aside [i.e. ‘Nevertheless’], I declare to thee and those whose 
representative thou art, that from this time on ye shall see the 
apocalyptic description of the Messiah becoming verified.” ! This 
is perhaps unnecessarily elaborate, but some addition is demanded 
if adversative xA/v is to make sense. Secondly, and this objection 
is the more important one, it is extremcly difficult to find a con- 
vincing reason why Matthew should have altered the clear affir- 
mation of messiahship which stood in his source. Morton Smith, 
criticizing Goodspeed, 2 claims that the Evangcelist’s object is “to 
protect Jesus from any appearance of blasphemy, and so to rep- 
resent his opponents as putting him to death, without provo- 
cation, out of blind malice." But in that case, why has he retained 
the saying about sitting at the right hand of power? According to 
Billerbeck, this was the real foundation for the charge of blas- 
phemy. ? J. A. T. Robinson attempts to answer the second objection 
by adopting for Mk. xiv 62 the reading ob eic xt &yo etur. 4 If this 
reading 1s original, the Marcan reply is itself evasive, and Matthew 
has not introduced an essential modification but has simply ab- 
breviated what he may have felt to be an unnecessarily cumber- 
some phrase. But the textual evidence strongly suggests that od 
einas Ott éyw elut, far from being the original text of Mark, is in fact 
a later conflation of Mark and Matthew. It is attested by the fol- 
lowing witnesses: © 067 fam! 471 543 565 700 1071 Geo Arm Or. 
An examination of the text of the Marcan Passion Narrative shows 
that there are at least ten instances where two or more of these 
witnesses have added to the Marcan text a word or a phrase derived 
from the parallel verse in Matthew. ë There is thus a strong pro- 
bability that the same thing has happened at xiv 62. 

Since there are objections both to Goodspeed's interpretation 
of the verse and to the more usual exegesis which adopts an adver- 


1 “Dò elma, Lb Aéyerc, in the Answers of Jesus," Journal of Biblical 
Literature, xiii (1894), 40-49. 
? Morton Smith, “Notes on Goodspeed’s ‘Problems of New Testament 
Translation,’ ? ibid., lxiv (1945), 501-514. 
? [Strack-]Billerbeck, Kommentar, 1, 1017. 
4 John A. T. Robinson, Jesus and his Coming, London, 1957, p. 49. 
5 Mk. xiv 9 (cf. Mt. xxvi 13); t xiv 22 (cf. Mt. xxvi 26); 
Mk. xiv 24 (cf. Mt. xxvi 28); (cf. Mt. xxvi 31); 
Mk. xiv 35 (cf. Mt. xxvi 39); qux 65 (cf. Mt. xxvi 68); 
Mk. xiv 70 (cf. Mt. xxvi 73); xv 17 (cf. Mt. xxvii 28); 
Mk. xv 20 (cf. Mt. xxvii 31); s xv 23 (cf. Mt. xxvii 34). 
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sative sense for mAfv, it may be worthwhile to suggest a slightly 
different method of approach. It seems to have escaped the notice 
of commentators on Mt. xxvi 64 that the phrase najv Aéye bSyiv 
occurs at two other points in the Gospel (Mt. xi 22, 24). The first 
of these two examples has a parallel at Lk. x 14; the substance of 
the verse is the same, and in Luke also it is introduced by the par- 
ticle x^v, although it is not followed by Aéyw uiv. It has been 
suggested already ! that in this saying it would be preferable to 
assume a continuative and progressive relation between the mav- 
sentence and the preceding one, and to translate mAyv as "more- 
over." The suggestion was made in connection with the version in 
Luke. It may be valid for the Matthean version as well, but in 
Matthew there is an alternative possibility which is brought to 
light as a result of a comparison between xi 24 and its doublet in 
X I5. It will be convenient to set out the relevant evidence in more 
detail. 
M atthew Luke 
X I5 auynv AéEyw Opty, avextoO- | X I2 Aéyw uiv 6xt Lodduorc ev tH 
TEPOV EGTOL 
y Uoddumyv xal Doguóppov év hué- huépa exelvyn avextotepov Éovou T, 
px xoloews T) TH móe Exetvy. TH TOAEL exetvy. 
xi 22 TAY AéYyo Sutv, lópo x 14 nahy Tem xal 2:196wt &vex- 
xai 2380 a&vextotepov TÓTEpOV 
Zotar èv huépg xptoemc 7, oplv. gota év TH xploct T) úuiv. 


X124 TAY Aéyw úptv ot yy 
LOOOLOY 

dvextétepov Lota £v nuéoa xptogcG 

3| ool. 

In the first saying, čuhv has been either added by Matthew or 
omitted by Luke. In the second saying the introductory manv 
would appear to have been contained in the source. The third 
saying as a whole may perhaps have stood in the source as well 
and have been omitted by Luke as superfluous, or it may be a 
Matthean repetition. In any case, the occurrence of many is not 
primarily due to Matthew himself. This raises the question of how he 
understood the particle when he found it in his source, and the 
existence of the phrase duyy Aévo ópiv at the beginning of a saying 


1 Sce above, pp. 22-23. 
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almost identical with those in xi 22, 24 suggests that there is at 
least a possibility that he may have thought of it as an assevera- 
tive, adverbial particle, the equivalent of ayy, rather than as a 
connective. If ġuhy stood in his source as well as one (or both) of the 
zAí-sayings, the equivalence of the sayings may have led to his 
equating the meaning of the introductory particles. 1f, on the other 
hand, ujv is the Evangelist's own addition, the fact that he has 
used it at the beginning of a saying closely similar to those which 
are later introduced by v7» may indicate that he read mahy in these 
sayings as the equivalent of &unv and so thought ap^ suitable to 
introduce x 15. The prior possibility of treating v/v as adverbial 
and emphatic derives from its use in the Septuagint to translate 
the Hebrew asseverative TN. Since in Mt. xxvi 39 mAfv is used 
in a sense which is found several times in the Septuagint, it is 
not improbable that the Septuagintal idiom may have influ- 
enced the Evangelist’s interpretation of his source for xi 22. 
If, then, there is some justification for treating nahv Aéyc úuty in 
Mt. xi 22, 24 as equivalent to auny Aéy« Opty, it is possible to argue 
that the phrase means the same thing when it occurs at xxvi 64. 
It would give the sense which Goodspeed feels to be necessary, and, 
at the same time, the derivation of this use of x^v from the Sep- 
tuagint would provide a sounder exegetical basis than Goodspeed’s 
appeal to etymology. The great advantage of interpreting xAyy in 
this way is that we are relieved of the necessity of finding a reason 
for the Matthean alteration of Mark, which must be supposed to 
have taken place if manv is read as adversative. If the saying about 
the vindication of the Son of Man is simply a stronger affirmation 
of the preceding od cinas, then où ceinac itself must be regarded as a 
straightforward affirmative, and the equivalent of the Marcan 
eyo siu. 

There are, however, three objections to this interpretation of od 
eiras which must be considered, since, if they are valid, they will 
cast doubts upon the suggested exegesis of nahy. First, it has been 
maintained that the pronoun in the phrase should be given its full 
emphasis, in which case Jesus’ answer must mean: “The term is 
yours, not mine." Secondly, it is possible that ob £ixac is the equiv- 
alent of buctc Aéyexe in Lk. xxii 70 and of oo 2£yei in Mk. xv 2 and 
Jn. xviii 37, and these replies are not affirmative but non-committal. 
Thirdly, the ob eixac in Mt. xxvi 25 (Jesus’ reply to Judas) may be 
intended as an ambiguous answer. 
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(a) The first objection is the least convincing. Thayer supposes 
that the ov in the reply to the High Priest echoes the od in the 
preceding question and that some emphasis attaches to it on this 
account. But this would be a tenable argument only if the pronoun 
in both question and reply had the same reference, i.e. occurred in 
parallel clauses as the subject of the same verb. If the High Priest 
had said to Jesus: éGoexi@w ce... (vx od f]uiv eter, el ob ef 6 XpioTÓc, 
then it might be reasonable to suppose that some emphasis be- 
longed to the pronoun in the reply ob cinac. As it is, the occur- 
rence of oú in non-parallel phrases in the two sentences does not 
necessarily give an impression of emphasis. Nor are the two occur- 
rences in the question in any sense emphatic; the verb é£opxtio 
requires an object, which es supplies, and in the last clause the 
emphasis lies on 6 Xptoróc (there is no question here of other claim- 
ants to the title). There is therefore no compelling reason to 
emphasize ot in ov eirag. 

(b) The second argument is more substantial. In the Lucan 
version of the trial before the Sanhedrin the whole assembly say to 
Jesus, où obv ei ó vlog tod Oeod; and he replies, Suet A£yece ötri &yo 
eit. (Lk. xxii 70). In the Johannine account of the trial before 
Pilate there is a similar reply when Pilate asks Jesus whether he is 
a king; Jesus answers, ob Aéysw Ott Baowrevds cipi (Jn. xvii 37). 
The same question in the Marcan version is answered simply 
with the phrase o9 Aéyeuc. All three replies are probably intentionally 
ambiguous. Thayer points out that the 6tt-clauses in the first two 
are tautologous and difficult to make sense of if bueic Aeyete and 
ob Aéyerg mean simply '' Yes." He also remarks that if, in Mk. xv 2, 
Jesus openly agrees that he is the King of the Jews, it is very strange 
that Pilate professes to find no fault in him and makes every effort 
to release him. Thus, if où etrag is the equivalent of ob A£yec, it is 
probably evasive and non-committal. Goodspeed, however, while 
accepting the equivalence of the phrases, disagrees with Thayer's 
interpretation of ob Xéyei; and úpeľç Avere, and maintains that 
these too are direct affirmatives.! In Lk. xxii 70-71 ob A€yetg Is 
shown to be such by the questioners’ response to it. And in Jn. 
xviii 37 Jesus "can hardly fail to admit that he is a king when he 
has just been talking about his kingdom." He further asserts that 
important evidence on the meaning of ob Aéyew and the origin of 


1 Op. cit., pp. 64-68. 
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the idiom is afforded by a question and reply in the Oedipus Ty- 
rannus of Sophocles, where someone says Aéyw vv; (Am I right ?") 
and receives the straightforward affirmative answer: A¢yeug (O.T. 
1475-76). 

The first two points, however, are inconclusive, and the third 
incorrect. The result of the trial before the Sanhedrin was pretty 
well a foregone conclusion, and Jesus’ accusers may easily have 
accepted a non-committal reply as an affirmative one. In the 
Johannine account of the trial before Pilate, the explanation of an 
evasive answer in xviii 37 is probably that Pilate and Jesus mean 
different things by kingship, so that the latter is unable to reply 
to the question with an unqualified affirmative. Lastly, it is hardly 
safe to maintain that a single quotation from classical Greek drama 
is decisive evidence for New Testament and xoh usage, and in any 
case the quotation’s linguistic significance is misinterpreted. The 
word Aéyerg may express assent here, but it does so by virtue of the 
common Greek idiom which indicates agreement by means of the 
repetition of a key-word from the previous speech. There are 
numerous cxamples; e.g. &4A& uiv GuoroyoðŬuev, @ ye Suotog Exa- 
TEpOS Ely, TOLOUTOV xal Exdtepov civar. @uoAoyovuEv yao (Pl. R. 
350 C); où 9totcovcat xai wrojoovor xal éyOpol EcovTar KAANAoLS Te xat 
tolc dixatois; goovTat, oy (tord. 351 E).! The quotation from 
Sophocles conforms to this pattern, and is no evidence for the use of 
AÉvew, as an affirmative answer where Aévew has not been used by 
the previous speaker. Also, it is very doubtful whether the verb 
Aéyew by itself can mean “‘to be right" ; when used in this sense it 
requires to be supplemented by such words as ct eğ, xoAGc, or 
ópÜGÀc. Moreover, Goodspeed's suggested translations of Lk. xxii 70 
and Jn. xvii 37 would seem to show that he is himself slightly 
uncertain about the force of his own argument. He would translate 
Lk. xxii 70 by “I am, as you say," and Jn. xviii 37 by “As you say, 
I am a king." * These renderings indicate that he really regards the 
affirmative force of the answers as inhering not in the buctc Aéyere 
and ob A¢yerg but in the following &yo siur. It is therefore better to 
reject Goodspeed's arguments and to follow Thayer in regarding 
ov Aéyeic and bueic Aéyece as ambiguous. 

But is it absolutely certain that c elma is the exact equivalent 
of these expressions, and so must also be regarded as ambiguous? 


! Cf. 353 A, D, E. 
2 Op. cit., pp. 66-67. 
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Surely the difference in tense suggests that there may be a dif- 
ference in meaning. The aorist tense gives to oy etra a definiteness 
which is lacking in ob Xéye:c, and thus makes it less likely that the 
phrase is evasive or indirect. There is a similar difference in tense 
and implication between our "You've said it" and “So you say.” 
The present tense in ob Aéyew; may well imply: “That is the way 
you (habitually) speak of it," ie. "That is your attitude towards 
the matter (I should not myself put it in quite the same terms)." 
By contrast, ob ctnac will mean: “You have (this minute) made 
the decisive statement," which would presumably imply: ' You are 
right." Thus, the supposed parallels to od estrac in the other three 
Gospels may not in fact prove of much use in determining its 
meaning. The only rcally safe guide is the previous occurrence of 
the identical phrase in Matthew itself. This brings us to the third 
objection. 

(c) Morton Smith claims that od cirac in the reply to Judas 
(Mt. xxvi 25) must be indirect and ambiguous, "for if Jesus had 
told Judas plainly that he knew he was about to betray him, the 
betrayal would presumably have stopped." It is doubtful, however, 
whether an inconsistency of this kind would have worried the 
Evangelist. There 1s a similar difficulty in the Johannine account of 
the handing of the sop to Judas (Jn. xiii 23-30). At least one of 
the disciples is informed of the identity of the traitor, and Judas 
himself is made aware of the fact that Jesus knows his intentions, 
but the betrayal nevertheless takes place. It is also necessary to 
consider the reason for Matthew's expansion of the Marcan narrative 
at this point. In view of his general dependence upon Mark in the 
Passion Narrative it is highly improbable that he possessed any 
authentic additional information about the conversation between 
Jesus and his disciples concerning the betrayal. One cannot, there- 
fore, argue in favor of the ambiguity of ob eirag on the grounds that 
the question and answer are a piece of genuine historical reminiscence 
and that Jesus is unlikely to have given a direct reply to Judas 
since, in that case, the other disciples would have prevented. Judas's 
subsequent action. It is more likely that the motive for the addition 
was of a doctrinal character. It may have been the Evangelist’s 
intention to show that Jesus had an accurate foreknowledge of 
what was to happen to him, including the knowledge of the identity 
of his betrayer. The author of the Fourth Gospel makes this point 
explicitly (Jn. xiii Ir), and it may have been an element in the 
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thought of the Church as a whole, and not simply a Johannine 
characteristic. If this is the motive for the insertion of Judas’s 
question and Jesus’ reply in the Matthean account of the Last 
Supper, ob etras must be understood as an unequivocal affirmative. 

It would appear from the preceding discussion that the objections 
to interpreting od estraç as directly affirmative are unconvincing, 
that the aorist tense strongly suggests that this is its function, 
and finally that it is in all probability a formula of straightforward 
assent in Mt. xxvi 25. 

The occurrence of od eiras in Mt. xxvi 64 is therefore no hindrance 
to understanding the following zAnyv as asseverative. We may 
conclude that the Matthean reply to the High Priest is simply 
a stronger version of the answer which the Evangelist found in 
Mark, and that it means: “Yes, I am. Indeed I tell you that you 
will see me immediately vindicated." 


3. I Cor. vit 21 


The problem here is whether a Christian slave with the oppor- 
tunity of emancipation is to take advantage of the opportunity or 
to refuse it. Paul's words are ambiguous: 8o0Aoc &fünc; uh oo 
WEAETO QAN cl xal Sdvaoa. EAceóUepoc vyevéoÜ0at, WaAAOV yoox. The 
ambiguity arises from the fact that the object of ypzjoa:. must be 
supplied from the rest of the sentence. In itself this is a perfectly 
legitimate usage. C. H. Dodd! has drawn attention to a similar 
use of ypo in one of the papyri: xai rto3Acxtc ¿Ely odo cov mept 
tov] xeqaAÀatou Tovtov, xal mpocdoxov (leg. mopocdox@v) xah’ Excorny 
xatorauBalvery exetoe], ToUTOUV Evexev obx eypnoduyny dAAynVY yoavar 
&XXAot; yeduualot|y (P. Oxy. XVI 1865, 4 ff.). The editors translate 
this as follows: “I had many opportunities of writing to you con- 
cerning this matter, and expecting each day to come thither, for 
that reason did not avail myself of them to write another letter 
over again." 

Dodd comments that the object of yp%oa: is supplied from ££, 
and maintains that the Pauline instance is an exact parallel, in 
which the object is to be supplied from the sense of Séivacat, so that 
the verse may be translated: “If you actually have before you the 
possibility of becoming free, avail yourself of it by preference." 
This second assertion, however, is less convincing. In the papyrus 


1 “Notes from Papyri,” Journal of Theological Studies, xxvi (1924), 77-78. 
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there is only one possible object which the rest of the sentence 
provides for xp%joo, but in the Pauline example the difficulty 
consists precisely in the fact that two different, and conflicting, 
objects are possible. Dodd favors vvasa, but it could equally well 
be maintained that the object is to be supplied from the sense of the 
preceding dobAog &2ünc, which gives an entirely opposite meaning. 
Opinions of exegetes are divided. Rengstorf, writing on 9SeUAoc in 
the Kittel Wörterbuch, * thinks that Paul intends the slave to take 
advantage of his opportunity of emancipation, and so would refer 
back to 90vacoat to supply the missing object, but Schlier, writing 
on édevOepoc, prefers to supply Sovacta. ? 

In view of this diversity of opinion, it is worth considering 
whether the introductory particles at the beginning of the second 
half of the verse throw any light on the interpretation of their 
context. If et and xa! are combined to mean "although" or "even 
if"? then it would seem more natural to supply Sovaecta as the 
object of ypyout, but if they are separated, so that xaí becomes 
emphatic and modifies either d0vaca: or the phrase as a whole, it 
would be possible to understand éAcvOepta as the omitted object. 

Pauline usage in general provides parallel examples of both 
idioms. There are several instances of the combination et xaoí 
in the sense of “although”; e.g. öt ei xal &ormoa opc Ev TH ero TOA), 
od petauérouat (II Cor. vii 8a) and el yàp xoi tH capxt kre, dAAK và 
nyebat obv duty eiut (Col. i 5). In the following verse, as in I Cor. 
vii 2I, ei xat is preceded by àXA&: thus iò ox Eyxaxobyev> GAN’ et xal 
ó tw fuv &vOpwmoc diapbetpetar, &XX ó Eow Hudv avanatvodtar 
nuépa xat nuéea (Il Cor. iv 16). 

It is not always easy to distinguish between “although” and 
“even if." In the following examples, "even if" would make good 
sense, although the meaning "although" is not excluded: oddev yap 
Sotépyca t&v brepAtav &rootóXov, el xal obdéy cipt (II Cor. xii 11), and 
Brérw Scr fj émrotoAy exelvy el xal npóc dpav &ormoev bp&c (II Cor. 
vii 8c). 

There are also a number of examples in which xat is used empha- 
tically in the protasis of a conditional sentence, and so is separated 
grammatically from et: thus «t ðè £yei 6 odx ZraBec; ct dé xal Ea fec, 


1 K. H. Rengstorf, dobA0¢, Theologisches Wörterbuch zum Neuen Testa- 
ment (edit. Gerhard Kittel), II, Stuttgart, 1935, 274-275. 

2 H. Schlier, of. cit., p. 498. 

8 See Denn., pp. 299-302. 
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ut xnavyioau Gc ui Axpov; (I Cor. iv 7), tote òè yeyaunxoow Tapay- 
VEAAW, obx SY, HAAR 6 xúptoc, yuvatxa and &vOpoc wy yoorahvar, — 
èv è xal y«pto03, usvévo &yauoc,... (I Cor. vii 10-11), Aéħuoat rò 
Yovauxóc ; Uu) Cater yuvatxa. £kv dé xod yaunoys, ody Huaotes (I Cor. vii 
27-28), and &XA& tH paveopdoer tho dXvÜslac cuvictavovtes EAUTOÙG 
xpóc TAGAY cuvetdyow avOom@mwv Évormntov TOD Deod. el dE xal Eotiw xe- 
xaAupÉvov TO edayyédrov Ady, év Tots dmoAAVPEVOLG EOTLY xexaAXop.- 
u£vov (II Cor. iv 2-3); possibly also AoytCopat yap uydev botepynxEvat 
Tov OmEpAlayv a&rootéAwy. ei dé xal DOuorrc TH Ayo, QAN où TH Yvooet 
(II Cor. xi 5-6), and où petapérouan: ei xal weteuedouyy.. . vOv xatow 
(IY Cor. vii 85-9). 

Most of these examples reveal a common pattern. In five out 
of the six an adversative 3é follows the subordinating particle, and 
in four instances (I Cor. iv 7; vii 11, 27-28; II Cor. vii 8>) the word 
emphasized by xaí constitutes a repetition, or virtual repetition, 
of some word in the preceding sentence. This is a pattern which 
occurs several times in Epictetus, e.g. odxotv mp Tov pev oOx &v 
èyéveto "Hpooo Ms ev tpu toralty xal Tjovyla. wotaCov 0Xov tov Blov: 
el Ò doa xal eyéveto, th bpedog atirod; (Dss. I 6, 33). ! In II Cor. iv 3 
and xi 6 the pattern is altered a little. The word or phrase empha- 
sized by x«t is not a repetition from the previous sentence but the 
direct opposite of one of its key expressions. Thus, in the first 
instance xexe«Aupuévoc is opposed to the preceding gavépworc, and 
in the second td:tm@ty¢ TH AóYo seems to be contrasted with wydev 
bortepyxevat. This form of the pattern also has parallels elsewhere; 
e.g. volg pec? dStaTtovotoL... mepiéotat TÒ eic &mav &vooov- st dé 
xal vévowvró tig aoléverw.... (Philo, de Praem. xx), and xev» òè 
uayiuov AoyiCéuevog elvat thy mOAW 6 Toaiavdc, et dé xat tives EvSov 
elev.... (Joseph. de Bell. Jud. III 298). If the verse under consider- 
ation fits into the pattern, it is this second form to which it will 
belong; xat may stress the whole phrase dbvacan &Ae00epoc yevéoVat, 
which will be opposed to the preceding 9o90Aoc éxAnOys, or it may 
emphasize divaca. alone, in which case the idea of being offered 
one’s freedom will be contrasted with that of secking it by one’s own 
efforts, implied in py cot pedétw. It deviates, however, from the 
pattern as seen elsewhere, in that the connecting particle is not 3€ 
but «Aa. This might mean that it is not an example of the idiom 
at all, and that the alternative interpretation of ei xat as “although” 


1 Cf. III 23, 18; IV 13, 17-19. 
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is to be preferred. On the other hand, a comparison with the two 
other instances in the same chapter suggests a possible explanation 
of the difference. In I Cor. vii 11 and 27-28 the previous sentence 
expresses the ideal situation, in one case the faithful preservation 
of the marriage relationship, in the other the maintenance of the 
celibate state by the unmarried, while the following conditional 
protasis introduced by èé describes an alternative possibility 
which is permissible but not ideal, divorce on the part of the 
married and marriage for the celibate. But the alternative possi- 
bility is not to be regarded as in any sense negating or weakening 
the force of the previous injunctions to faithfulness and to celibacy. 
Likewise, in II Cor. iv 3 the fact that to some the truth of the 
Gospel remains unrevealed does not invalidate the complementary 
truth that to others it is being made plain. In these instances 8€ is 
the correct particle to express the relationship between the sen- 
tences, since it is a balancing adversative which suggests a divergent 
possibility rather than an eliminating particle which denies the 
validity of what has gone before. In I Cor. vii 21, however, a 
balancing adversative might be thought out of place. Paul could 
hardly have regarded the state of slavery as an ideal condition. 
The possibility of freedom might thus be considered to negate 
completely his previous advice not to worry about being a slave. 
And in that case the right particle to use would be «Ada, not dé. 
The deviation from the normal pattern would therefore be logically 
required by the context. 

The main problem of exegesis remains unresolved. All that the 
preceding evidence has shown is that Pauline usage in general 
would provide support both for understanding et x«t as "although" 
and for separating x«t from et and treating it as emphatic. There is, 
however, one factor which might suggest that the second alternative 
is to be preferred. An examination of the whole chapter in which 
the advice to slaves occurs shows that it contains no examples of et 
xai meaning “although” or "even if,” but has two instances of an 
emphatic xat in a conditional protasis (I Cor. vii 11, 28), one before 
and one after the verse under considcration. It is therefore probable 
that this verse contains a third example of the idiom. This would 
mean that Paul is advising Christian slaves to take advantage of the 
opportunity of emancipation. Two further linguistic arguments in 
support of this interpretation are suggested by H. L. Goudge. He 
points out first that since it is necessary to supply an object for 
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yeyjout it is much simpler to understand a repetition of the imme- 
diately preceding £Aeó0epoc yevécða than to supply Sovacia from the 
rather more remote 3eUAog éxAnOys, and secondly that the aorist 
tense of ypyoat indicates that Paul “has in mind a single decisive 
action, such as the acceptance of an offered freedom would be." ! 

Schlier would object to this interpretation for the following 
reasons. First, in the next verse (presumably intended as explana- 
tory of u&Aov xpfjcat) Paul points out that as regards their relation- 
ship to Christ there is no difference in status between slaves and 
those who are free. Secondly, the apostle goes on to warn his readers 
of the consequences of striving after external freedom; by making 
claims of this sort they will become slaves to a purely human and 
worldly way of looking at things. Schlier would therefore prefer to 
supply dovaActa as the omitted object. His first point has some force. 
But it is possible to regard the whole conditional sentence as a 
parenthesis, as in the parallel example in verses 10-11, and in that 
case the y&p-clause of verse 22 would be explanatory not of u&Aħov 
xe?joat. but of wh cot eréta, and so would not affect the meaning of 
verse 21b. The second argument depends upon a somewhat strained 
and over-subtle exegesis of verse 23b, uy] ytveo0e So0Xo( &vOporrov. 
This can surely be taken quite literally and used in support of the 
alternative interpretation of verse 21, which has been shown to be 
preferable on linguistic grounds. 


4. II Cor. v 1-10 


This section of II Corinthians appears to contain within itself a 
fundamental contradiction. In verse 8 the death of Christians 
before the Parousta is described as évdynpyjoa xpóc Tov xópiov, and 
the condition this implies is regarded by Paul as preferable to his 
present state, which in verse 6 he has described as éxóvuetv &x6 tod 
xvptov. In the first four verses of the chapter, however, the attitude 
towards the death of the individual Christian appears to be entirely 
different. Christians long for the replacement of their present 
earthly bodies by the otxnrye.ov from heaven, but are nevertheless 
troubled by the fear that when their physical bodies are dissolved 
in death they may exist in an intermediate state of “nakedness,” 
a condition which they dread. This fear of the intermediate state is 
specifically expressed in verses 3-4: ef ye xai évdvoduevor od yvuvol 


1 The First Epistle to the Corinthians, London 1903, pp. 58-59. 
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evpciycducta. xxl yàp of vtec £v TG oxhver otevéCouev Bapovpevor, eq’ 
@ où Ü£Aouev Exdbaacbasn QAX erevddcac0an, tv xaccocrco07) tò Ovntdov ind 
tHe Cei. 

The various attempts at resolving the contradiction are all to 
some extent unsatisfactory. A. Oepke! maintains that yvuvóc 
refers not to the temporary condition of believers dying before the 
Parousia but to the final destiny of unbelievers for whom there is no 
heavenly body, so that verses 3 and 8 refer neither to the same people 
nor to the same state. He supports his exegesis of yvuvóç by pointing 
out that the damned are represented as naked in the Samaritan 
Liturgy for the eve of the Day of Atonement. This theory has been 
criticized by J. N. Sevenster ? on the grounds that the evidence 


1 In Kittel's Wörterbuch, I, Stuttgart, 1933, Youvóc, p. 774. 

2 "Some Remarks on the yvuvóç in IL Cor. v 3," Studia Paulina (edit. 
J. N. Sevenster and W. C. van Unnik), Haarlem, 1953, pp. 202-214. 
His second criticism of Oepke is unconvincing. He maintains that Oepke's 
theory supposes that the wicked do not rise in any general resurrection 
of the dead, and that this supposition is incorrect, since there are several 
passages where Paul assumes the definite judgment of all men, believers 
and unbelievers, and therefore the resurrection of the unbelievers as well 
as the believers (11 Cor. v 10; I Thess. iv 6; Rom. xiv 10, 12; Gal. v 19-21; 
I Cor. viof.; II Cor. xi r4 f.; Rom. vi 21; Phil. iii 19). Two of these pas- 
sages, however, may be concerned only with the judgment of believers (II 
Cor. v 10; Rom. xiv ro, 12). In the others, all that Paul actually says is 
that God will judge the evil-doers (1 Thess. iv 6; II Cor. xi 14-15), that 
they will not inherit the Kingdom of God (Gal. v 19-21; I Cor. vig), and 
that their end is Oévatog and dmwaeta (Rom. vi21i; Phil iii 19). There is 
no specific mention of resurrection. And the only verses which do treat 
of a general resurrection (I Cor. xv 21-24) suggest that it will in fact be 
a resurrection of believers, when the whole human race who have sinned 
and died in Adam are ultimately incorporated into Christ, and so are 
made to live. There is therefore no evidence in the Pauline Epistles for 
Sevenster's theory of a resurrection of unbelievers as such, and his criticism 
of Ocpke is 1n this respect without foundation. It is true that the author of 
Acts depicts Paul as speaking of a resurrection dixatwv te xai X6bxov. (Acts 
xxiv 15), but it would be unsafe to assume that this is a completely accurate 
representation of his point of view, since it appears to contradict the im- 
pression produced by his own writings. 

Substantially the same criticism is made by R. F. Hettlinger, “2 Corin- 
thians 5 1-10,” Scottish Journal of Theology, x (1957), 174-194, who thinks 
that the passages quoted by Sevenster do not necessarily refer to the judgment 
of the wicked dead, but can be explained as references to the judgment on 
sinners alive at the Parousia. He also asserts that “later Jewish thought had 
more and more approximated the conception of the lower part of Hades 
(as a temporary state prior to judgment) to that of Gehenna (as a final state 
after judgment)—a tendency which must have made it logically difficult to 
maintain the significance for the wicked dead of a final Judgment at the 
end of the Age." He quotes Plummer, Charles, and Stevens for the view that 
Paul did not believe in a resurrection of the wicked for judgment. 
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adduced by Oepke is insufficient to prove the existence here of an 
idea which does not occur elsewhere in the Pauline writings. 
Sevenster’s own view, however, is equally unsatisfactory since the 
solution he proposes fails to recognize the real nature of the prob- 
lem. He maintains that the difficulty in referring Yuuvóc to the 
state of the believer between death and resurrection is that here 
it is a state which Paul shrinks from, whereas in Phil. 1 23 he looks 
forward to it. The answer to this is that the point of comparison is 
different; in Philippians the state in question is compared with his 
life on earth, whereas in II Corinthians it is compared with the 
putting on of the body of the resurrection. But the difficulty is not, 
as he implies, simply that of the contrast between II Corinthians 
and Philippians, but derives from the contrast between two ap- 
parently conflicting attitudes within II Corinthians v itself. ! 
Another solution has been suggested by L. Brun. ? As in Oepke's 
theory, the difficulty is resolved by dissociating the state of exis- 
tence described as vyuuvóg from the évóquro«t modo tov x)ptov of 
verse 8. Brun would accept the interpretation of yuuvdg which 
refers the term to the interim condition of those who die before the 
Parousia, but asserts that évówuTjoat npg tov xópiov refers to the 
process émevóocac0o. at the Parousia itself, so that the following 
évonuovvtes describes the Christian's heavenly existence. Thus, 
there would be no reason to suppose that Paul would welcome the 
prospect of death before the Pavousza, and so there is no conflict 
with the sentiments expressed in verses 3-4. This solution is likewise 
unconvincing. The natural way of reading évdynwotvres and éxóvuobv- 
teg In verse 9 is to suppose that they are both prior to the judgment 
which is mentioned in the following verse, and the judgment 
itself presumably takes place at the Parousia (it is in any case in- 
conceivable that it should be thought of as happening afterwards). 
It is therefore impossible to understand évdquodvtes as referring to 
the heavenly existence of Christians after the Parousia. Some 
commentators, in view of the difficulty of reconciling verses 
3-4 with verse 8, take refuge in the supposition that the apostle 
simply underwent a change of mood or a change of mind between 
writing verses 3-4 and passing on to the rest of the chapter. 3 


1 Cf. Hettlinger, p. 177, n. 1. 

? “Zur Auslegung von Il Cor. 5 1-10," Zeitschrift für die neutestamentliche 
Wissenschaft, xxvii (1929), 207-229. 

? See Hettlinger's article, pp. 175-176. 
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But this is a confession of exegetical despair. Moreover, on this 
showing Paul must have changed his mind not once but twice 
within the space of ten verses, for the first verse seems to express 
the same kind of confidence in the face of physical death which is 
expressed in verse 8 but appears to be denied in verses 3-4. 

Ihe interpretation of the passage offered by R. F. Hettlinger ! 
presents a more coherent and consistent exegesis, but does so at the 
cost of neglecting or passing over one of the major elements in 
the problem. Hettlinger maintains that the clothing with the spir- 
itual body which is spoken of in verse 2 is something which takes 
place at the death of the individual Christian, not a process which 
must wait until the Parousia. There is therefore no possibility of an 
interval of disembodiment, and no contradiction in the earlier 
verses of the preference for death which is expressed in verse 8. 
The crucial verses 3-4 he would translate as follows: “on the 
assumption of course that when we shall have put on this clothing 
at death we shall not be found naked before God—for indeed, we who 
are in this tent groan, being burdened wtth the pains and limitations 
of the physical body, but this is not because we want to be unclothed 
lake the Greeks, but because we want to be clothed upon, so that what 
is mortal may be swallowed up by life.” This translation, however, 
is open to the objection that the problem of disembodiment is 
disposed of at the expense of linguistic accuracy. Hettlinger him- 
self admits that his rendering of é¢” à où GéAouev is, strictly speaking, 
incorrect, since it should really mean “because we do not want," 
and not 'not because we want," and if we adopt the former, 
correct, placing of the negative, then we scem bound to regard the 
Baoobuevor of the preceding clause as indicating depression caused 
by the fear of disembodiment. Moreover, he offers no linguistic 
evidence for his interpretation of et ye x«t as expressing assurance. 
He quotes Plummer's translation, “of course, on the supposition 
that being clothed we shall not be found naked," ? but, despite 
the slightly ambiguous words he uses to translate the introductory 
particles, it is clear from his comments that Plummer himself 
regards et ye as expressing not assurance but doubt. This is the 
interpretation favored also by J. A. T. Robinson, who describes 
verse 3 as a “nagging afterthought” which qualifies the hope ex- 


1 See above, p. 83 n. 2. 
2 Alfred Plummer, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Second 


Epistle of St Paul to the Corinthians, Edinburgh, 1915, p. 147. 
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pressed in the preceding verse. ! A further objection to Hettlinger's 
exegesis of verse 3 is that the metaphor of clothing and nakedness 
is found nowhere else in the New Testament in association with 
the idea of justification, and if we omit from his paraphrase the 
words “before God," the rest of it becomes impossibly tautologous 
and superfluous: there is no point in remarking that having put on 
clothing we assume we shall not be naked! 

Since part, at any rate, of the problem which the chapter presents 
is concerned with the interpretation of the et ye clause which forms 
verse 3, it is possible that a more detailed study of these introductory 
particles may throw some light on the exegesis of the whole section. 
We have seen already that there are two divergent views of the 
function of the combination st ye, one which regards it as expressing 
assurance, the other as indicating doubt. 

There are three arguments in favor of this second alternative: 

(a) The general function of ye in the protasis of a conditional 
sentence may tend to suggest that there is some doubt as to the 
truth of the fact or idea which the whole sentence expresses. 
Denniston would translate et ye as “if, but not unless." * The force 
of ye is to show that the apodosis is true only if the protasis is true— 
otherwise it 1s not true at all. In this way the particle serves to 
emphasize the conditionality of the whole proposition and so to cast 
doubts on its validity. 

(b) The other Pauline example of et ye followed by x«t introduces 
a clause which is of doubtful validity: ë évap%éuevor mvevuati vOv 
capxi &mivEAeloÜUe ; tocadta encQete etx; ef Ye xoi elxy (Gal. iii 4). 
Paul hopes that the situation described in the conditional clause 
is not true. We might paraphrase, "I talk to you like this only on 
the supposition that your sufferings were futile; I hope they were 
not." Now if in Galatians this idiom is used to describe a situation 
which the writer hopes may not actually exist, it is quite possible 
that he might use it in II Corinthians to introduce a condition 
which he fears may not be fulfilled. In either case st ye would 
express doubt. 

(c) In II Cor. v 3 the reading cimep, instead of et ye, is attested 
by P*BDG. The sense of etzep is “if really," and according to Jebb 


1 John A. T. Robinson, The Body (Studies in Biblical Theology No. 5), 
London, 1952, p. 77. 

ph 023. 

3 Cf. Robinson, op. cit., p. 77 n. r. 
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its tone is usually confident. 1 Denniston accepts Jebb’s statement 
with qualifications; he points to one or two classical references 
where etzep is clearly sceptical. ? But from the point of view of 
choosing the more confident of the two combinations et ye and 
etmep, it is etmep which would be chosen to express assurance and 
et ye which would appear the less confident. It is likely, therefore, 
that the reading etrep is a reviser's attempt to deal with the appar- 
ent contradiction which verse 3 presents when considered in 
relation to verse 8. And this, in turn, implies that the original ct ye 
was understood as expressing doubt. 

On the other hand, there are several considerations which 
suggest that it might be possible after all to interpret et ye as 
indicating assurance: 

(a) It is worth noticing first that Paul frequently employs 
the conditional form to express ideas which are not in the least 
hypothetical or tentative. In these cases the protasis states an 
accomplished fact, recognized by Paul's readers as such, and the 
apodosis draws a further conclusion from it. The protasis is really 
the equivalent of a causal clause. There are several instances in 
Romans, e.g. el dé &meÜ&vouev oóv. XptocO, mrotevouev Oct xal cv7- 
cousv aor (Rom. vi8), and ei yap eyOpol övreç xarnaraynuev TO 
OE... TOAAG pxAAOV xatadrayéevtes coUnoóus0x (Rom. v ro; cf. 
also Rom. v I5, 17; x1 21, 24). In most of these examples it would 
have been equally suitable to have introduced the protasis by 
émetdy. 1t is interesting to note that in I Cor. xv 21 the correlation 
between the results of the sin of Adam and the effects of the saving 
work of Christ is expressed in a causal sentence: émeió7) yao OU 
avOomrov Oavartoc, x«i OU xvÜpdomxou &vkorxcig vexodv. In Rom. v, 
however, it is twice expressed in a conditional sentence: ei yàp cà 
Tod Évóc TapamtTedmate of TOAAGL &méÜxvov, TOAAG pXAAov H yptc TOD 
Ocod xai 1| Sepe èv ypt TH TOD Evdg dvðporou "Iycod Xproroŭ elc tovs 
moAAOvs Eeptocevoev (Rom. v 15; cf. 17). 

(b) Apart from Gal. iii 4, the other examples of et ye in the 
Pauline writings would appear from their contexts to be confident 
rather than doubtful. In Colossians the combination stands at the 
beginning of a clause which, according to other remarks in the same 
letter, may be presumed to express the truth about the future 
condition of the readers: xapaocioxt buxe dylovg xal ducdpoug xat 


1 See Denn., p. 487. 
2 P. 488 n. I. 
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avEeyuANTOUG xaTEV@MLoV aTOD: el ye émuuévete TH Tote. teDELEALW- 
u£vot xai Edpator (Col. i 22-23). The implication here seems to be, “At 
any rate if you stand firm in the faith—and I am sure that you 
will; cf. 11 5, yalowv xol BAgtwv budv Thy THEW, xal TO OTEPEWLA THC 
cic Xorotov TioTEOG U[LOV. 

There are two further examples in Ephesians. If this letter is not 
the work of Paul himself, they might perhaps serve as an illustration 
of the way in which Paul's own use of ct ye would be understood 
by his contemporaries, and so provide at least an indirect indication 
of its meaning in the genuine letters. In Eph. iv 20-21 we have: 
uels OE Ody ObTWS EudDeTe Tov Xptovóv- cl ye adtov HnovouTe xal Ev 
ate edrdaxOynte xabac éotiv Ahle ev tH “Iyood. This can hardly 
be intended to express a serious doubt as to the instruction the 
readers have received in the Christian faith. In Eph. 113 they have 
been described as dxotcavtes tov Adyov týs &AnOetac, which would 
seem to be the equivalent of adrov nnxovoate . . . xalos got aanle 
ev t@ “Inoov. The sense of et ye is probably, “At any rate if you have 
heard ...as I know you have." The other instance, Eph. iii 2, can 
be understood in the same way, although the construction here is 
obscure, owing to the circumstance that there is no very obvious 
apodosis. The clause et ye qxovoate thy vixovoutayv tig y&pvrog ToU 
Oeo tic SobEtons uot eic vuğg is shortly followed by xalos mooéypada 
ev OAtyw, Which indicates that the contents of the ct ye clause are 
at least to some extent true. 

Finally, there is one very interesting example in Romans: 5, &è 
Anis oD xataroyuver, StL T] Kyary TOU Ocod Exxé&yucat £v talc xapdtarc 
fiiv did mvevpatog aytov tod Solévtog huiv: ef Ye Xotocróg bvtwv 
nuv &cÜcvóv Er. xarà xav trio &ospOv &néðavev (Rom. v 5-6). 
Here et ye is the reading of B; other readings occur as follows: 


ëtt yao (+ ët post aolevar) NACD* Sy.bl. Mcion 


ëtt (here only) Dew Chr. al. 

cic tL yap D^ G lat Iren.lat- Ambst. 
Ei Y&p 201 Isid.-Pelus. Aug. 

El yao... ett Sy.pal. 

fleca i Cop.sah. 

el yao Ex Cop. boh. 

ei dé Sy.Pesh. 


The reading £u yo has little to recommend it, for there seems 
to be no very good reason why it should have been altered. The 
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only difficulty it presents is that of the double occurrence of £c, 
and this would be readily eliminated simply by omitting the word 
later in the verse. And while the reading ei yp might possibly be 
derived from £c Y&p as the result of a transcriptional error, this is 
unlikely to be the explanation of ef ye in B, partly because of the 
gencral reliability of B itself and partly because ye is so much less 
frequent than yáp that it is hardly likely to have been written in 
mistake for it. If we eliminate ér yp from consideration, we can 
also dismiss the two readings which appear to be derived from it; 
the reading £v is presumably caused by the accidental omission of 
yao, and eic ti Y&p is likewise a transcriptional error of some kind. 
The basic choice, therefore, is between st ys and st yap. The readings 
ef... &v and et de are clearly derived from one or the other of these; 
in the first instance either ye or yp has been omitted, perhaps 
accidentally or perhaps in an attempt to emend the text; in the 
second it would seem that èé has been substituted for ye, either by 
mistake or because ye was felt to give a wrong sense. Both et ye 
and et y&ọ are difficult, and each could well have given rise to the 
other readings. If et yee is original it lacks an apodosis. This might 
have been remedied in B by emending connective yé to non- 
connective ve, and so attaching the clause syntactically to the 
preceding sentence, and in x and other witnesses by substituting 
£v for ci and so eliminating the awkward protasis. On the other 
hand, an original st ye would causc difficulties because the ye might 
be felt to suggest a doubt as to the truth of the following statement 
that Christ died on behalf of the ungodly. The first stage in the 
development of the variant would then be the somewhat thought- 
less emendation of ye to yap. This, in turn, would bring about the 
substitution of ét for et, in order to get rid of the syntactical 
difficulty of et y&g. In view of the problems presented by both 
readings, it is impossible to select either one as original on the 
grounds of its greater difficulty. But the attestation of B, even 
though unsupported, is good evidence in favor of st ye, more 
especially since in II Cor. v 3 ms. B prefers the more confident 
eizepo to the less assured et ye, which suggests that its editors would 
be unlikely of their own accord to use et ye as the preface to a 
statement the truth of which is fundamental to Pauline theology. 
If, however, we accept the reading ct ye, the conclusion follows 
that Paul could use the combination to introduce a fact of which 
he was absolutely certain; in this particular instance we might 
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paraphrase: “At any rate if Christ died on behalf of the ungodly— 
as we are convinced he did.” 

If, therefore, Pauline usage elsewhere is any guide to the meaning 
of et ye in II Cor. v3, there is a substantial possibility that it 
should be regarded as expressing assurance rather than doubt. 
In Rom. v6 et ye cannot in any circumstances indicate doubt, 
and in the three examples in Colossians and Ephesians the context 
suggests that the tone of the particles is confident. The only 
example which plainly expresses doubt is Gal. iii 4. 

(c) There are two instances of st ye in secular literature which 
show that it was possible to use the combination to introduce a 
statement of which the validity was not in question: ox ov ómep 
nova Tolet xaÀÓv, TOUTO Inmov aloypóv, émee Ò’ Urov xaAdv, TOUTO xovx 
xioypóv, et ye 8ukqopot at pucets elolv adtav; (Epict. Dss. III 1, 4). 
That the dog and the horse do in fact have differing natures has 
already been stated: ène) meds Aho uèv ópópev xova mequxóca, 
npóc &AXo 9 trnov (ibid. 1, 3). The other example is oi dé, av £y oot, 
uh avadvéclwoay, ct ye coudtter TOV uèy LN TH OS0vacÜat xao prO. 
moog To avMadéotepov &o' Boer thy Savetoapévunv, vobc Se TPdc UTOUVY- 
oiv TYG TOY G&AAoToleov amoSédcews KELla mapéyerv évéyvea (Philo, de 
Virt. xvi). 

This second set of arguments carries more weight than those 
which suggest that ef ye expresses doubt. Specifically Pauline 
usage, which possesses also some support in Hellenistic literature 
and the xoh, is a more certain guide to the exegesis of II Cor. v 3 
than either the function of ye in general or the interpretation of the 
verse by later scribes. It is true that the one Pauline instance of 
et Ye which does indicate doubt appears to be a more exact parallel 
to II Cor. v 3 than the other four which express confidence, since 
in both II Cor. v 3 and Gal. iii 4 et ye is followed by xot. But in 
neither case is x«í integrally attached to the preceding particles; 
in Gal. iii 4 it adheres to the following cix, and in II Cor. v 3 it 
probably emphasizes évduccuevor. This use of xaí to emphasize a 
word repeated from the previous sentence is a common Pauline 
idiom and is by no means restricted to clauses introduced by et ye 
(see I Cor. iv 7; vii 11; Phil. iii 12; iv 10). There is therefore no 
reason to suppose that we have in these two verses some distinctive 
use of et ye which must be interpreted in precisely the same way 
in both. The exactness of the parallel is illusory, and we are free to 
accept for II Cor. v 3 the sense of et ye which is most frequent in the 
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Pauline writings, if this should give the more satisfactory sense 
to the passage as a whole. 

Thus, it appears that Hettlinger’s exegesis of ct ye can, after all, 
be justified on linguistic grounds, and that it is allowable to para- 
phrase the clause: “At any rate if we shall not be found to be dis- 
embodied—as I am sure we shall not." 

A further argument against regarding ct ye as expressing doubt 
is simply that, if it does so, the sentence, strictly translated, makes 
very little sense: “At any rate if, having put on our heavenly body, 
we shall not be found naked—although I am afraid we may." 
Robinson avoids this difficulty by translating évduccépevor as though 
it were a perfect participle: “If, indeed, it 2s as clothed (z.¢., still 
alive), and not naked, that we shall be found (sc., at the Parous?a)." ! 
Grammatically this is obviously incorrect. ? There might conceiv- 
ably be some justification for it if the perfect participle of the 
verb had in actual fact passed out of current use, but the New 
Testament itself shows that this was not so (see Mt. xxii 11; Mk. 
16; Rev. 113; xv 6; xix 14). 

The interpretation of si ye as expressing assurance would seem 
to remove from verse 3, at any rate, the suggestion that Paul fears 
he may have to endure a period. of disembodiment, and indeed to 
turn the verse into a positive assertion that the Christian believer 
will not be disembodied. It may be of interest to take this positive 
assertion as a basis for the exegesis of the whole section and to see 
whether the other ideas in the chapter can be reconciled with it. 

Its primary and obvious advantage would appear at first sight 
to be that it harmonizes with the attitude to death which is found 
in verse 8. It must be pointed out, however, that if Robinson's 
interpretation of émevdbcxcla. in verse 2 is correct, there is still a 
conflict between the ideas of the first half of the section and those 
of the second. He would take énevoicacba: to mean "being clothed 
with the resurrection body at the Parousia while still alive." 3 
Verse 3 would then imply merely that the fulfilment of the desire 
for this experience would preclude the possibility of existence in a 
disembodied state: “We long to be clothed with the resurrection 
body while still alive, since, having undergone this process, we 


1 Op. cit., p. 77. 
2 Cf. Hettlinger’s article, p. 178. 


3 Op. cit., p. 77. 
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shall not find ourselves disembodied.” The further implication 
would still be that there was a prospect of disembodiment for 
believers dying before the Parousia. And if sï ye is taken as ex- 
pressing the assurance that this will not happen to Paul and his 
readers there is a conflict both with verse 1 and with verses 8-10, 
which suggest the contrary. Further, although verse 3 would no 
longer actively express the fear of disembodiment, it would never- 
theless remain implicitly in the background. The only solution of 
the problem would be to reject this particular interpretation of 
érevovouo0ar.. There is some justification for doing so, in that 
Robinson’s exegesis of the first two verses is to some extent self- 
contradictory. He refers the olxo8ou £x Oeod of verse 1 to the 
Body of Christ, and stresses the present tense gyousv, implying 
that even though a Christian should die before the Parousza he will 
possess this heavenly dwelling at death. But in verse 2 the otxnry- 
prov è% obpavoo has become the resurrection body for the possession 
of which believers, alive or dead, must wait until the Pavousza. ! 
It is surely highly improbable that two so completely synonymous 
terms should be used in two different senses in adjacent verses. But 
if the oixvjv/jptov of verse 2 is the same as the oixoðoun of verse I, 
there is no reason to refer énevddcuc0a: to the moment of the 
Parousta. It will refer to the moment of physical death, as does the 
éyouev of verse 1, and the first two verses, as Hettlinger maintains, ? 
will speak of a further incorporation into the Body of Christ which 
happens to the Christian at death. Verse 3, if et ye expresses assur- 
ance, will confirm this, and justify the believer’s longing for this 
event, by asserting that for the Christian the prospect of disem- 
bodiment at death is excluded. The first three verses are thus har- 
monized with verses 8-10. 

There remains the minor difficulty, which has been mentioned 
already, ? that if Hettlinger’s interpretation of verses 1-3 is adopted 
the évdvoapevor of verse 3 appears to be tautologous. It may not be 
out of place at this point to suggest an alternative meaning for it. 
Hettlinger refers it to the moment of death. But could it not equally 
well refer to the moment of baptism? Two of the Pauline occurrences 
of the verb are specifically baptismal; 6oot yap eig Xptovóv éBar- 


1 Ibid., pp. 76-77. 
? See his article, p. 189. 
3 See above, p. 86. 
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TícÜnve Xpioròv évedboacle (Gal. ii 27), and dmexSvokuevor tov 
Teahauow ğvðpwrov . . . xal &vüuokuevot tov véov . . . . (Col. iii 9-10); cf. 
ev TH arexdboet coU cwpatos tic cxpxóc, èy tH neptrou tod Xpioroŭ, 
GuvTapevtes xor Ev TQ Partiowat.... (Col. ii r1). All the other 
instances—apart from I Cor. xv 53-54, where évivoacQa: is used of 
the final clothing with the resurrection body at the Parousia—may 
very well be understood to refer to the Christian’s gradual appro- 
priation of the effects of his baptism (Rom. xiii 12, 14; Eph. iv 24: 
vi II, I4; Col. iii 12; I Thess. v 8). The context in II Cor. v is 
suitable to a baptismal reference if the oixodouy èx Ocod refers to 
the Body of Christ ; and there is also an implicit mention of baptism 
in verse 5, 6 9o9c zuiv tov &ppavx tod nvebuetoc. If this interpre- 
tation of evducduevor is plausible, we might paraphrase verses 2-3 
as follows: “We long to be freed from this present physical body 
and to put on our heavenly dwelling. (This longing for physical 
death is comprehensible) since having already put on the Body of 
Christ in baptism, we are convinced that we shall not be disem- 
bodied at death." By referring évàuo&uevot and the impossibility of 
being yvuvot to two different moments, the tautology is removed. 
Two apparent objections to this exegesis are provided by verse 4, 
and must be considered before it can be accepted. First, if the xoi 
yao of verse 4 refers to the immediately preceding clause, verse 3 
must be supposed to contain something to which the mention of 
depression in the following verse could be related, and the only 
possibility, from this point of view, would be the expression of a 
real fear of disembodiment. This is not, however, a very serious 
objection. There is no difficulty in referring xoi yap to the longing 
for the heavenly dwelling which is expressed in verse 2, and in 
treating verse 3 as parenthetical in respect of the following con- 
nective. There are two other occasions in the Corinthian Epistles 
when y&o docs not refer to the immediately preceding sentence but 
to some statement further back in the argument; in II Cor. viii 9 
y&o refers to iva xal év tatty TH yXptvt Teptcoedyte in verse 7, and 
in I Cor. xii 14 the phrase xoi yàp tò copa odx Eotiv Ev péos HAAG 
Toad refers to verse 12 (xaÜdmsp yap Th ocu Ev otv xal WEAN TOAAK 
Zye.... obtag xal ó Xptoxóc). The second objection is more sub- 
stantial. If à9g' à means "because," as in Rom. v 12, then the 
phrase Bapotyevor àQ' @ ob O&Aopev éx80cacÜo. must be translated, 
"depressed because we do not want to be unclothed." This, in turn, 
implies the fear of nakedness and suggests that it may, after all, 
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be present in verse 3 as well. In any case, the conflict with verse 8 
remains unresolved. This difficulty is not to be avoided by dis- 
placing the negative. But is it absolutely certain that é¢’ à means 
"because" ? Is it not possible to understand it in its classical sense, 
"on condition that" ? ! This possibility seems to be disregarded by 
the grammarians and commentators, but if "on condition that" 
improves the sense, it is difficult to see why it should not be con- 
sidered. The papyri provide several examples of ég' œ with this 
function, e.g. ép! à... motfjoexat Thy THS wyNTEOS xYdtav xai Tepi- 
otoAny ac xaOyxer (P. Tebt. II 38r, 16).? It is clear, therefore, 
that the classical idiom survived into the xow?. It is true that in 
II Cor. v4 éqg' œ is followed by the present indicative, whereas 
classical usage, retained in the papyri, requires the future tense. 
The meaning of the phrase, however, is future in some sense, as a 
verb of wishing by its nature implies the fixing of attention upon the 
point in the future when the wish is to be fulfilled, so that the 
present tense of 0¢Aw may not be a real obstacle to the translation 
of ég' @ as “on condition that." It is worth pointing out that ey’ @ 
is not in every instance causal elsewhere in the Pauline Epistles; 
in Phil. iv 1o the translation "because" makes very little sense, 
and some such phrase as "in which respect," "with regard to 
which," 3 would be preferable. And 1f Paul can use £g! ó in at least 
two different senses, 4 it is not inconceivable that he should use it in 
a third, if the third sense is possible linguistically. At any rate, the 
translation “on condition that" in II Cor. v 4 makes good sense 
and removes the difficulty. The verse would then mean: “For 
indeed, we who exist in the physical body groan with weariness. 
(But, for the Christian, this 1s a legitimate attitude to our physical 
existence only) on condition that we do not want to be divested of 
somatic existence altogether, but rather to be further incorporated 
in the Body of Christ." The ég' @ clause thus becomes a caution 
against the kind of Gnosticism which regarded the disembodied 
state as the ideal, and so would misunderstand the preceding 
reference to physical weariness. 


1 See Kühner-Gerth, Ausführliche Grammatik dey griechischen Sprache, 
Hannover and Leipzig, 1904, II, ii, p. 505. 

* Cf. P. Oxy. 1275 and P. Tobt. I 108, 4. (See Moulton and Milligan, Vocab., 
in loc., for the second of these examples and the one quoted in ihe text, and 
Robertson, Grammar, p. 963, for the first example). 

3? See C. F. D. Moule, Idiom Book, p. 132. 

* The undoubtedly causal use occurs in Rom. v r2. 
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If this interpretation is plausible, the supposed references to the 
fear of disembodiment at death disappear. The et ye clause in verse 
3 becomes a positive assertion that for the Christian this fear is 
excluded, and the é¢” & clause in verse 4 becomes a warning against 
the desire to be disembodied. There is therefore no discrepancy 
between verses 3-4 and verse 8. 


CONCLUSION 


It remains to summarize briefly the conclusions arrived at in 
the preceding study and in some cases to suggest the possibility 
of further investigation. 

The various tendencies exhibited by the xowy with respect 
to the use of particles are conveniently exemplified in the New 
Testament writings. There is a marked decline in the use of the 
classical combinations of particles, but this is offset to some extent 
by other, more positive, tendencies which may be viewed as a sign 
of linguistic growth; a few new combinations make their appear- 
ance, some particles develop fresh functions, and new connecting 
particles are formed from other parts of speech. There is also a 
tendency for particles to change their position; some which in 
classical Greek take the second place in the sentence are found in 
the xowy in the initial position, and ye in combination with other 
particles tends to cohere with them with no intervening word. It 
would be of interest to discover whether there is any earlier extant 
literature in which one might observe the beginnings of these 
linguistic processes, and there are some indications that the use of 
particles by Aristotle might be worth investigation in this con- 
nection. Mayser remarks that by comparison with Plato his style 
is deficient in collocations of particles, and it has been observed 
here that his writings provide examples of exceptive &ħì& and of a 
use of «AX 7, which is almost indistinguishable from that of adver- 
sative aaa, both of which idioms are found in the xow?.. Moreover, 
the Pauline Epistles provide two examples of the Aristotelian use 
of te Y&p, without a following te or xat, in the sense of xoi yao, ! 
namely &XA& Thy duaotiav o0x Éyvvov el uh did vóuov” Thy te yao EntÜu- 
Ulay oùx Ade el uh ó vouoc ÉAeyev- oox ExtOvuqoerg (Rom. vii 7), and 
el tig mércowWev éxut& XptovoU elvat, toto AoyuwléoOw Tw èp avroð 
tr xaos abtd¢ Xprotod, obtw¢ xol huele. ékv te yàp meptocdtepdy «t 
AAVAHGwWpaL nepil T7); &&ouciac Nudv...odx aloyuvOycoua. (II Cor. 
x 7-8). Denniston gives a number of instances in Aristotle, one of 
which may be quoted in full for the sake of illustration: évayxn 3e 
TOALTEVOLEVOUG OTH ToArTevecDar xarc (al te yap doyal alel Sid tov 
Bertiotwy Écovcat tod Syuov BouXouÉvou xal coc érteuxéoty ob qUovobv- 


! See Denn., p. 536. 
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TOG), xai totç errernéor xal yvwpluors doxodoay elvat tabrny thy vlt 
(Pol. 1318 b 33). This use of te Y&p is not found elsewhere in the New 
Testament and I have not been able to discover any external 
examples, but it is just possible that it may have been current in 
the xotv?, and that its appearance in Aristotle marks the starting- 
point of the idiom. 

From the exegetical point of view it has become clear that 
attempts to attach some special, non-linguistic, significance to 
the use of dé and yép in Mark are unconvincing. The examination 
of the particles in a selection of individual verses produces the 
following rather miscellaneous results. Matthew shows a tendency 
to diminish the impression of conflict apparent in the Marcan 
account of Christ’s prayer before his arrest (Mt. xxvi 39). On the 
other hand, his supposed alteration of Jesus’ reply to the High 
Priest may be in fact an exact reproduction of Mark’s plain affir- 
mative (Mt. xxvi 64). The study of Paul’s somewhat ambiguous 
instruction to Christian slaves (I Cor. vii 21) has suggested that he 
intended them to take advantage of an offer of freedom, and a 
consideration of the use of et ye in II Cor. v 3 leads to the conclusion 
that the apparent contradiction in the first ten verses of this chapter 
is capable of resolution, and that it 1s not necessary to suppose 
that Paul feared an interval of disembodiment for Christians 
dying before the Parousia. This aspect of the use of particles hardly 
seems susceptible of further investigation, since the relative paucity 
of particles exhibited by the New Testament as a whole reduces 
the number of exegetical problems which depend upon their inter- 
pretation. 
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A. Combinations of Particles 


(i) PLATO: Apology 


m 


&AX kon, GAAK ydo, GAAL... ye, QAA& On, GAN’ ov... ye, dp’ 
obv, yao 91), yap Ofjrou . . . ye, yao obv, yap cot, ye 97), yobv, dé dpa, 
8£ ye, dé Sh, 0E xal, $ ody, dy ov, SHmov, eite Of, cit’ obv, éner- 
Symeo ye, elmo ye, Huy, xo yap, nal... ye, xod . . Sh, xal On xat, 
xal wevton xai, natmep, xattor, xattor... ye, piv 97, uev ovy, 
uévToL, UÉvvOL. .. ye, ode Y&p, OVdE yap... dHmov, ODE ye, TE 
uÉvTOL. 

New TESTAMENT 

&AA& nal, QAN obdé, Koa ye, doa ye, yap hrou, yap mov, 9& xat, 
énednmep, xaldmep xai, xal yoo, xal... ye, xal... dé, xatrep, 
xabvovye, LEV ObV, LEVTOL, OVdE Y&p, TE YAP, ToLYæpoÜÙNv. 
XENOPHON: Institutio Cyri I 

&AÀX ... Y&p, HAAR... ye, GAA xal, dAAG pevToL, OX why, 
GAN o980€, KAAK TOL, Kod ye, yao 91, yap mrov, yao oov, ye On, YE 
why, yoov, ò doa, dé ye, dé dy, Ò obv, hrou, T] xal, xat yao vot, 
xal... ye, xxi uév On, xattor, xal voívuv, uv ye, piv On, uev 
Shmov, wev odv, wevToL, uévtot YE, ode yao, OVdE Ye. 

ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 

AAAQ nal, GAN OSE, Kom ye, dod ye, OE xal, xal yap, uev Uv, 
oddé yao. 

PHILOSTRATUS: Vita Apollonii I 

&AÀ& . .. YE, GAL... OH, GAA xat, yao Of, yàp mov, ye uf, 
YoUv, d& dpa, dé ye, dé OH, SE xal, Ò odv, Shrov, H yao, xal yap, 


XAL... YE, Kol... ÕE, xal On, xal HTa, xo why, xat why xod, xod 
TOU, xaitot, uev 97), wev oŬv, uévTOL, OSE yap, OU UNV... Ye. 
PAPYRI 


&AX& xal, KAN’ 000€, Y&p rou, Ò Kou, dé ye, dé xal, Ò odv, SHrov, 
elnep Ye Oy, eite dy, etre xal, T) why, xalameo xal, xol yap, xat... 
bé, xal Oy, xalnep, xattot, xatto ye, uév ov, pévrou, uévtor ve, 
avde yap, OVE... ye, 0098 UH, oÙ uv GAAK, 00 UY aAAA.. . YE, 
ote Oy, te ÒN. 


(iii) 
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Epictetus: Discourses I-IV 

OAK... Ye, AAAA xal, AAAA why, GAN 0086, BAN odv, kok YE, 

3 3. ~ , M 
&p' obv, yàp Sh... ye, yodv, Y ğpa, 86 ye, 8& Sh, SE xal, 9 ody, 
Sfjrou, xoÜdrep xoi, xol yap, xal... dé, xol phy, xol why ye, 
xalvot, xalvot . . . Ye, xal volvuv, u£v ye, Lev ody, uévrot, o08& Yd, 
TOLYApODY, TotyYpTot. 
HERMETICA 

&AA& OH, GAAK xol, GAA uv, GAN’ o08£, GAA’ Ob3E uf, yàp 
Ofjmou, Yap Tov, Y&p voi, yov, Ò koa, dé xa, dy) oov, dudmep xat, 
eretoymep, À yao, xaldrep xat, xol yao, xat... Sé, xol S) xat, 
xatmep, xaltor, pv ye, èv On, uèv oov, uévrot, o0 ydp, OddE Ody, 
TOLYAPOVY, TOLYKOTOL. 
MENANDER: Dyskolos 

GAAK Y&p, XXX xal, QAA& wry, Kok ye, yao Sta, yoŭv, dé ye, Sé 
Oy, SE xal, xal Y&p, xal... ye, xal dy, xal phy, uiv ody, uévcot, 
ovde Y&p, OV UNV &XAX ... Ye, Toryapody. 
ARISTOPHANES: Clouds, 1-956 

GAR... Ye, HAN o00é, QAX 0o08 ...pgévvot... Ye, AP Ye, 


atap... YE, Y&p on, yao On... Ye, yao... Sta, Y&p vot, Ye UH, 
yé vot, yé tor Oy, yoŭv, Ò doa, SÉ ye, dé xat, 9 oov, dy ye, SHrov, 


dnt obv, cinco... ye, cite kom, T) why, xal... ye, xal dy, xal 
UHV... YE, XALTEp, xattor, xatro....ye, ÈY... Ye, uev obv, 
ugvtor, ob08 ydp, odds ye, od OHTA... Ye, OD UHV... Ye, oov Sita, 
ve On. 


Classical Combinations 


PAULINE EPISTLES 

&AAA x«t, GAA’ 0096, dé xat, xaOdmep x«i, xol yap, ual .. Ye, 
xal... dé, xalmep, èv 00v, 000€ Y&p, TE Y&p, vovyapov. 
Epictetus: Discourses I 

&XA& xoi, AAR hy, GAN o08£, GAN odv, dea ye, Xp' obv, voOv, 
8' koa, 8& xat, 3 obv, xabdmep xoi, xoi yao, xol uny, xol uiv... 
ve, xolvot, xattor... Ye, xol... volvuv, uèv oov, od yao 97) ve, 
odds yao. 
PorivBius I 

ve hv, d& xal, © ov, xaÜ&nso xai, xoi yap, xol why, u&v oov, 
uévcot ye, ode why, ob why AAG, oÙ uyv... ye, te OH, Tovryapody. 
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EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS 
&AA& nat, yao hrou, yee mov, xaDkmep xal, xxi yp, xalnep, 
xabtor, “ev ov, ToLryapoŬy. 


B. xat ye in Acts 


There are three examples of this idiom in Acts, but in each 
instance there is a textual variant, and the acceptance of the 
reading x«i ye needs some justification. 

(a) x«t ye émt voUc SovdAove pov xai Emi tag SovAuG uou Ev Talc 
fu£pxig exetvarc éxyed amd tod mveduatdc uou (Acts 11 18). 

In this verse J. H. Ropes prints x«i éy[ó] as the reading of D. ! 
As a transcription of the existing text of D there appears to be 
little warrant for this: the letters [TE following KAI are fairly 
clear. But there are two considerations which may suggest that D 
originally had the reading chosen by Ropes. First, the spacing 
shows that a different word may have been written in the place of ye 
and later corrected, since there 1s a small gap after KAI and another 
before EITI. Secondly, the text of d has “et ego," and there is some 
evidence that this is derived from D and not from the Greek 
original of d itself; the text of d is most akin to the text of grg, ? 
and gig supports x«t ye with the reading "et quidem." It is thus 
probable that the scribe of D first wrote x«i yo, and therefore it is 
necessary to consider whether he was preserving the original 
reading of Acts ii 18 in doing this or whether he was simply making 
a mistake or indulging in alteration or gratuitous and misplaced 
correction. 

The first alternative is unlikely for two reasons. It is difficult to 
understand why the author of Acts should have introduced a super- 
fluous éy into his quotation from Joel iii 2. The emphasis is not 
so much upon the fact that it is God who gives the Spirit as upon 
the actual event of the Spirit's outpouring and the accompanying 
phenomena, and in any case an emphasis upon the giver of the 
Spirit would come more naturally at the beginning of the quotation 
rather than halfway through. On the other hand, it is comparatively 
easy to account for the addition of ye to the text of the Septuagint; 
xal ye is frequent in the Septuagint in general and the author of 
Luke-Acts is obviously familiar with Septuagintal style and so may 


1 The Beginnings of Christianity, Pt. I, Vol. ITI, The Text of Acts. 
2 Ibid., p. cxi. 
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have automatically written xal ye where the source for his quotation 
has simply xat.1 Secondly, the widespread attestation of x«i Ys is 
hard to account for except on the supposition that it is the original 
reading. If the variant had originated in a transcriptional error one 
would hardly expect the incorrect reading to be so universally 
current. On the other hand, if it is a question of conscious alteration 
it 1s difficult to see why this should result in so unanimous an 
adoption of xai ye. The omission of éyó might very well take place 
simultaneously in several branches of the textual tradition in order 
to bring about conformity with the text of the Septuagint, but 
this does not explain the introduction of yc. Even if some witnesses 
were to add ye, for the sake, perhaps, of avoiding hiatus, one would 
expect others to retain the simple xat. It seems preferable, there- 
fore, to accept xat ye as the original reading, and to suppose that 
the original reading in D was a transcriptional error which was 
later corrected. 

(b) In Acts xiv 16-17 the text of D has: 6c èv tats n&poynu£vatc 
yeveatc elace navta ta EOvy mopevecDat talc odots vty” xal ye odx 
auaoTupoy apyxev Exutov cya0orordv. The reading xa ye is supported 
also by P4* E d gig. On the other hand, BAC x° 8r read xaírot, and 
x*HLP have xattovye. 

Working on the principle of giving preference to the more difficult 
reading one would obviously come to the conclusion that xai ye 
is original. The relation between the two sentences quoted is ad- 
versative, and immediately suggests xattot as a suitable connective. 
The suitability of xa ye, on the other hand, is less apparent; in the 
few secular examples which have been quoted the x«t (where it acts 
as a connective) has a purely progressive function. If this is so, 
however, it is necessary to ask whether the original author is likely 
to have written xati ye in the first place, or whether the more difficult 
reading is too difficult to be plausible at all. Here it is relevant to 
point out that the Septuagint occasionally uses xaí ye in an adver- 
sative sense. There are the following examples in the historical 
books: xai f|yewsv abtotc xpos xptràc xol towoev adTOUS Ex yetpóc THY 
mpovopevdvtwy adtobc. xab ye TOv xpitédv abtv odx emyxovoay. 
(Jg. ii 16-17); xoi 6v Anis a&yyrotebs yó sius, xot ye Eorw ay- 
yroteds &yylov ónèp éué (Ruth iii 12); and nat Gbvpo0n xberoc oqó9pa 


owen 


1 Some manuscripts of the Septuagint have xat ye here, but Rahlfs main- 
tains that this reading is due to assimilation to Acts ii 18 (Septuaginta, ed. 


Alfred Rahlfs, Stuttgart, 1935, în loc.). 
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£v tH lopaqA xoi dnéotysev adtobs ard TOU npoccTtoU adTOU, xal oOx 
SredetpOy nahv puah Tovda pwovwtarny. xal ye Tovdac ox Equdatev tac 
évtoAas xuptou tod Oeod adtav (IV King. xvii 18-19; cf. also Jg. xix 
18-19). It is possible that in Acts xiv 17 the author may have been 
influenced by the Septuagintal idiom, and thus may have used xat ye 
in an adversative sense. The unfamiliarity of this function of the 
collocation will have led to the substitution of the more obvious 
xattot in the majority of manuscripts. 

(c) Cqvetv. tòv Oedv, ei dpa ye byAaproerav adtov xal eüpotev, xab ye 
ov paxpdayv and Évóg Exdotov Hudyv brépyovta (Acts xvii 27). The 
reading x«i ye is supported by BD? (D* has xat te, which would 
appear to be simply a transcriptional error) HLP* 81. As in the 
case of the previous variant xaívot and xattovye occur as an alter- 
native: xaitovye RP?; xaito. AE. 

Again xaí ye is the more difficult reading; there is no external 
supporting evidence for its use as a concessive particle introducing 
a participial clause. This does not, however, necessarily mean that 
the author of Acts could not have used it in this sense. If in Acts 
xiv 17 he used xaí ye as the equivalent of x«írot to introduce an 
independent sentence, he may also have used it as the equivalent of 
concessive xaívov introducing a subordinate clause. It may be 
concluded, therefore, that xat ye is in all probability correct, 
especially as it is here attested by B. 
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